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BRAHMS. Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 
in G minor : 6 in D major. Boston 
Promenade Orchestra (Arthur 
Fiedler). H.M.V. B10631 (10 in., 5s.). 

This 1o in. SP record gives good value. 

If its rather noisy surface does not please it 

is because it was played after listening to a 

batch of LP’s and the comparison is unfair. 

Tempi are brisk and reasonably flexible 

(there are no surprises), and the playing 

simulates a natural abandon without which 

this sort of thing makes no impact whatever. 

The G major section of No. 5 tends to run 

away, but all in all the performances are 

well controlled and can be left to speak for 
themselves. Recommended. 


*xBRAHMS. Concerto in D major, 

a 77. Gioconda de Vito (violin), 

rmonia Orchestra (Rudolf 

ee H.M.V. ALPr104 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

A good recording of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto still eludes us. A.R., in the 
January, 1953 number of THE GRaAmo- 
PHONE, gives an account of the two earlier 
LP versions, by the late Ossy Renardy 
(Decca LXT2566) and Peter Rybar (Nixa 
CLP1113), with which I find myself in 
complete agreement, on re-hearing. 
Gioconda de Vito gets a better recording 
than either of these: but at that point 
praise must cease. We were told that at 
last year’s Edinburgh Festival she re-found 
her form, so presumably this recording 
must have been made before then. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing here that we might 
describe as her conception of the work: 
she does not seem to have taken a grasp on 
it, and she very seldom sounds ‘‘ on top 
of’ any of the phrases. In addition, the 
tone as we hear it is impure, not strong 
enough nor round enough, nor, we might 
add, sure enough. Those who want to buy 
the Concerto at once would do best to make 
for the Renardy performance on SP: 
Decca AK2055-9. But I would advise 
waiting to see what other LP versions 
turn up. A.P. 


*xBRAHMS. Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 73. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Carl 


Schuricht). Decca LXT2859 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 
The Furtwangler recording of this 


symphony on, LXT2586 was a disappoint- 
ment ; I am unable to agree with those who 
maintain that the conductor was largely to 
blame for its failure, and the capricious 
tempi of which he is so often accused do not 
disturb me in the least. It has always 
seemed to me that in his hands a work 
grows and assumes a stature in comparison 
with which so much present day orchestral 
conducting is reduced to the level of dull 
incompetence. After this unfortunate 
recording Decca has now produced a disc 
which goes to the other extreme and 
presents the Vienna Philharmonic in a 
reading which made my hair stand on end 
in the first five minutes. The conductor 
adopts reckless changes of speed for which 
there is even less justification than in the 
previous Decca issue ; even the opening of 
the third movement has to be hustled in the 
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11th bar while the quality of oboe tone is 
unpleasant and atmosphere generally lack- 
ing. The disc offers no serious competition to 
anything I have so far heard, and the 
H.M.V. Toscanini disc is, to me, prefer- 
able. The orchestral tone is better focused 
and the performance as a whole points to a 
mind behind it—one should be satisfied with 
nothing less. LC. 


*BRITTEN. Four Sea Interludes, Op. 
33a: Passacaglia, Op. 33b from 
“Peter Grimes’’. Young Person’s 
Guide to the Orchestra, Op. 34. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam (Eduard van Beinum). 
Decca LXT2886 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Van Beinum, it will be remembered, 
made splendid records of the Peter Grimes 
Interludes and Passacaglia on Decca AK 1702-4 
and now, in re-recording the music, he 
adds The Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra, 
which exists in Sargent’s excellent recording, 
Columbia DX1307-9, but not till now on 
LP. The result is a really superb issue in 
which the orchestral detail tells with greater 
clarity and in which the performances of 
the Grimes music seem to surpass the previous 
ones. The Storm, for example, was more 
effective in Sargent’s recording of the 
Interludes, and a little lacking in turbulence 
and punch in van Beinum’s, but now it 
rages as it should, and so increases the 
pathos of the sudden quiet passages that 
recalls Peter’s longing for safe harbour. 
The soft recapitulation of the storm music, 
rising to a tremendous climax—which can 
misfire and did, I felt, in both the previous 
recordings—is here handled with complete 
success. 

Moonlight, the most imaginative of the 
sea-pieces, is again exquisitely done—better 
than I have ever heard it played in the 
theatre—and the striking use of the flutes 
to suggest, perhaps, moonlight on the roofs 
of the houses in the village, and on the sea 
has its full effect. How lovely the soft 
pulsations of the first flute are at the close 
of the piece. 

In the first piece the bite of the brass 
perfectly suggests the cruel grey sea at 
dawn and in Sunday Morning the glint of the 
sun on the waves. The playing and record- 
ing of the Passacaglia, a most moving picture 
of the tortured soul of Peter Grimes, leaves 
me short of superlatives. There is a perfect 
balance when, above the Passacaglia 
theme, the two other themes are combined ; 
and the poignant harmonies preceding this 
section would move a heart of stone. 

The reverse side presents, of course, a 
complete contrast. The Young Person's 
Guide must take a high place among the 
works that have been written to instruct as 
well as delight, and the way in which the 
orchestral instruments are never exploited, 
but seem to enter naturally and inevitably, 
and the way in which the material is joined 
together and the whole matter summed up 
in the final fugue, with Purcell’s tune as a 
chorale counter-melody, is worthy of the 
highest praise. The orchestra play the 
music with great virtuosity, which never 
becomes mere display, and with an obvious 
enjoyment which I, for one, completely 
shared. AR. 
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*xBRUCH. Concerto No. 1 in G minor, 
Op. 26. 

*MOZART. Concerto No. 1 in B flat 
major, K.207. Tibor Varga (violin) 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Walter 
Siisskind). Columbia 33SX1017 (12 
in., 32s. 44d.). 

Tibor Varga is a fine violinist, with 
technical address out of the ordinary ; but 
he favours a narrow, fast vibrato that 
spells death to any warmth that might 
otherwise be forthcoming from what sounds 
to be even fundamentally not a particularly 
rich tone. 

The Bruch concerto is the principal 
sufferer, of the two here recorded ; to play 
it as a piece of technical display, however 
ably presented, is to lose altogether the 
warm, velvety, romantic quality that 
alone can save the piece. It does so, for 
example, on Decca LXT2596 (H.F., 
August, 1951) ; there Campoli brings such 
qualities of poetry to the performance that 
the disc must remain first choice for the 
work, in spite of recording rather less than 
the best, and a quite unsuitable backing 
(though one very fine in itself—the Bach 
D minor Partita for solo violin). The new 
version improves only doubtfully on the 
recording of the old orchestrally, and 
certainly not at all as far as the solo part 
is concerned; though it does declare 
itself more fully conscious of LP technique 
than the old in joining properly the first 
two movements of the work. 

The Mozart on the reverse is tackled by 
Varga with the same tone and style as the 
Bruch ; and the orchestra, too, is over- 
weighted with string tone for an eighteenth- 
century concerto. Fine string tone, though 
—they play beautifully, and the oboes 
and horns are allowed to penetrate ; but 
the only serious nod in the direction of 
the date of the work is in the inclusion of 
about two and three-quarter’s worth of 
cadenzas, of which the odd quarter is the 
most attractive : and the shortest. 

Aida Stucki took pity on us more, here, 
I think, when she coupled this Concerto 
with that in D, Kari, on Nixa PLP549 
(September, 1952); she played one 
cadenza, in the first movement, and cut 
the rest. Her conductor, too, Gustav Lund, 
did not suddenly realise in the middle of 
the slow movement (as Siisskind seems to) 
that it was going too slowly, and speed 
it up ; and though I would not claim for a 
moment that his orchestra, the Stuttgart 
Ton-Studio, was remotely the equal of the 
Philharmonia, its contribution did sound 
more as if it were intended for an early 
Mozart work. 


*CHOPIN. “Les Sylphides ”’—Ballet 
Music (arr. Douglas). Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Robert Irving). 

CHUMANN. “ Carnaval ”—Ballet 

Music, Op. 9. Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Robert Irving). H.M.V. 
CLP1013 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

During recent months I have been con- 
sidering latest arrivals in the series of 
Sylphides recordings (last month’s review, 
page 332, will give the references). As I 
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said last November (page 185) they are not 
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in one sense duplications, for each conductor 
has used a different orchestration. The best 
score, I believe, is that of Glazunov, as used 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra under Kurtz. On this latest 
H.M.V. disc we have yet a fourth recension, 
prepared by Roy Douglas, an English 
musician living in Tunbridge Wells, one of 
Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes’s most promi- 
nent arrangers and adapters, and on 
occasion Vaughan Williams’s assistant in 
preparing his orchestral scores. It is a good 
score ; and I am happy to discover that 
now in Robert Irving’s record we have at 
last a thoroughly recommendable LP 
version of the ballet. With one proviso— 
that you like your ballet music conducted at 
the speed at which it would be danced (in 
this case occasionally slightly slower than a 
concert performance might be). Roy 
Douglas’s score, incidentally, is not that 
heard at Covent Garden, where they use 
Gordon Jacob. The Covent Garden 
orchestra plays very well, and has been very 
well recorded ; and Robert Irving’s direc- 
tion may now be regarded as definitive, I 
hope, for a time. 


I have always detested Carnaval on the 
orchestra, even more than Les Sylphides ; and 
have always been pleased to think that 
Fokine’s ballet was originally created and 
danced with piano accompaniment. It was 
when Diaghilev took it to Paris in 1910 that 
he engaged a team of composers, led by 
Glazunov, to score the music. This Diaghi- 
lev version is used by Robert Irving ; and 
it is very well conducted, played and 
recorded—on every count better than the 
earlier LP, Parlophone PMDtoo1, on 
which Hugo Rignold with the Covent 
Garden Orchestra played the Gordon 
Jacob score. Incidentally on that occasion 
how can E.M.I. have allowed their note- 
writer, Mr. Norman Demuth, to say 
“Schumann himself and his friend [also 
appear] in the persons of Florestan and 
Eusebius ”’ ? 


*DOHNANYI. Variations on a Nursery 
Song, Op. 25. Cyril Smith (piano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent). 


*MOZART. Sonata in D major for 
Two Pianos, K.448. Phyllis Sellick 
(piano), Cyril Smith (piano). Col- 
umbia 33SX1018 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 


The Dohnanyi is a tiresome piece of 
music. The nicest part is the orchestral 
introduction, before the piano comes in, 
tapping out ‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle little star ’’. 
Cyril Smith does not have here the necessary 
panache or magisterial virtuosity to ‘‘ bring 
it off’’: it really needs someone like Geza 
Anda (to judge by his Brahms’ Paganini 
Variations). The recording is for the most 
part good, even some of the keyboard’s 
higher reaches do suggest a tea-tray in the 
sky. 

On the other side, however, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith give a cool and gracefully turned 
account of the Mozart Sonata—not in any 
way a memorable one, but one that, with 
its very clear recording, should afford 
pleasure to its listeners. A.P. 
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*DONIZETTI. Overtures : Don Pas- 
quale. The Daughter of the 
Regiment. 

*xROSSINI. Overtures : The Barber 
of Seville. William Tell. 

*VERDI. Overture: La Forza del 
Destino. Prelude: Aida. 
Orchestra of the Berlin Civic 
Opera (Arthur Rother). Nixa ULP 
9057 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

No one can deny that this disc is in the 
nature of a concert, and since tastes differ 
as to what best consistutes a concert, no 
recommendation can be made along those 
lines. If a particular overture were to be 
singled out for special mention it would 
entail comparison with existing recordings 
of the same work, and as there are six 
overtures here readers will please spare me 
that extensive undertaking. The playing is 
eminently respectable ; some _ indifferent 
solo horn playing, some tone congestion in 
La Forza, some coarseness in tutti passages, 
but otherwise nothing to complain about 
grievously, and collectors can safely go 
ahead. 


*FALLA. The Three Cornered Hat. 
Amparito Péris de Pruliére (sop- 
rano). L’Orchestre de L’Opéra- 
Comique, Paris (Jean Martinon). 
Nixa ULP9034 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In their new record Nixa try conclusions 
with one of the best orchestral records in 
the catalogue: the complete Three-Cornered 
Hat as played by the Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande under Ansermet on Decca 
LXT2716. Although the Nixa is a good 
disc, it does not begin to hold a candle to 
the earlier one, where everything in Falla’s 
score comes gleaming through. The French 
performance has a certain brilliance, too, 
but the recording has bumpy moments, and 
the whole lacks the wonderful polish of the 
Decca. At the start the Opéra-Comique 
curtain has evidently gone up much too 
soon: the Olés and the soprano singer are 
right up close to the microphone: wereas 
by Decca the theatre effect is preserved. 
Amparito Péris de Pruliére sings attrac- 
tively, though not so exactly as the Decca 
soloist (who is anonymous in England, but 
is unmasked on American pressings as being 
Suzanne Danco). The Decca eclipses its 
rival, as it does the Suites from Parts 1 and 
2, which have been recorded on LP by 
Jorda and Markevitch respectively. A.P. 


*xGERSHWIN. An American in Paris. 
*PROKOFIEV. Symphony in D major, 
Op. 25, ** Classical.”?> N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini). 
H.M.V. ALP1107 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Toscanini, it seems, is another conductor 
who believes that the first movement of 
Prokofiev’s ‘‘ Classical ’’ Symphony should 
be rushed off its feet. Crotchet 100 is the 
marking ; and at any speed faster than that 
of Ansermet’s (on the Decca disc LXT2833) 
it cannot have the necessary elegance, wit 
or sparkle. Toscanini does not hurry the 
other movements, but with all due respect, 
I must submit that he gives a dull per- 
formance. He is not helped by a recording 
which has a very low treble ceiling. 
An American in Paris is another matter. 
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This is the fourth LP recording to be issued 
in this country of Gershwin’s most attractive 
piece outside Porgy and Bess (America has 
12!) ; and even people who don’t as a rule 
care about Gershwin’s symphonic com- 
positions should find that the opening of 
An American in Paris, depicting an American 
strolling down the Champs-Elysées on a 
bright spring day, is captivating. W. A. 
Chislett discussed the three earlier record- 
ings last April (page 296), and I find myself 
in whole-hearted agreement with him. I 
hope he will agree with me that now 
Toscanini eclipses them all. For though 
Paul Whiteman (Capitol LC6650) swaggers 
through the work with the right panache, 
Toscanini swaggers with even more of an 
air, and gets million-dollar playing from 
his ‘‘ boys.’’ Whatever they may do to 
Beethoven symphonies, Victor’s engineers 
seem to assure that when the maestro 
relaxes from serious duties he shall be well 
recorded. 

But then coupling is both unsuitable as a 
choice, and unsatisfactory as a performance. 
Do the Gershwin fans want the ‘‘ Classical ’’ 
Symphony ? Certainly Prokofiev admirers 
had better make for the Ansermet re- 
cording. A.P. 


*HAYDN. Symphony No. 60 in C major 
“Tl Distratto ”. 

*MOZART. Symphony No. 38 in D 
major, K.504, “‘ Prague ”. Glynde- 
bourne Festival Orchestra (Vittorio 
Gui), H.M.V. ALPi114 (12 in,, 
36s. 54d.). 

When the music recorded is unfamiliar 
and delightful, we tend to be tolerant of 
technical shortcomings. A record like this 
one will have the effect of reducing tolerance. 
Not only is Haydn’s 60th Symphony, “ Ii 
Distratto ’’, unfamiliar and delightful, but 
it is also exceedingly well played and 
perfectly recorded. Our listening is marred 
by none of that tiresome pre-echo or 
scratchiness of surface: instead the sound 
comes out rich, full and clean. Why, we are 
bound to ask, can it not always be like this? 

“Tl Distratto’’ was composed in 1775 ; 
and the useful sleeve-note rightly character- 
izes it as a sport among Haydn’s symphonies. 
There are not the usual four movements, 
but six (the last two continuous) ; and the 
symphony is in fact salvaged from Haydn’s 
incidental music to the comedy, Le Distrait, 
by the French dramatist Reynard. The 
first three movements are in no way un- 
symphonic. There is an_ introductory 
Adagio, than an Allegro di molto. The 
second subject begins softly, dwindles to 
nothing—and then a crash, accentuated by 
the timpani, ensures that the playgoers shall 
not have been slumbering in their seats. In 
fact, had the London audience of 1791 been 
in a position to study Haydn’s earlier 
symphonies, they might perhaps not have 
been so much surprised by the famous 
“‘Surprise’’ when it came. Here it is 
anticipated by 16 years. 

The second movement, Andante con 
moto, offers, first, some irregular phrase- 
lengths (five bars) characteristic of Haydn, 
and in an episode a beautiful melody, 
played by the violins over a plucked bass, 
which is in fact an old French song. The 
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Minuet and Trio are sturdy and forthright. 
It is not until the fourth movement that 
the unsuspecting listener will begin to 
realise that this is no regular symphony. 
We have an exposition, a development, but, 
instead of recapitulation, a smooth and 
graceful new melody. Then comes an Adagio, 
in which a solo violin sings three stanzas in a 
decorative, operatic manner, punctuated by 
full orchestra. The first of these stanzas is 
succeeded by a fanfare, which must surely 
have had some programmatic significance 
in the incidental music. 

Then we have a joke. During their 
accompaniment to the Adagio the first 
violins have not had occasion to use their 
G strings, and surreptiously they have 
slackened them. Soon after the opening of 
the last movement, prestissimo, there are two 
silent bars: then the violins are required 
to ‘‘tune’’: E and A, A and D they play, 
but then—D and F. Haydn requires them 
to hold both notes while they tauten the 
bottom string up to G again: a curious 
sound, Then we whirl away on the finale 
proper. 

Vittorio Gui, a conductor whose readings 
are invariably informed by deep thought, 
gives a splendid performance, notable 
especially for the warmth and intensity of 
the singing tone which comes from every 
department of the orchestra. The Glynde- 
bourne Festival Orchestra, as well all know, 
is the Royal Philharmonic. 

But now, after having nothing but praise 
for this side of the disc, I must begin to 
regret that it is coupled with the ‘‘ Prague ’’. 
For one thing, many of us are likely to own 
the ‘‘ Prague”’ already, in one of the 
Beecham recordings (the latest is Columbia 
33CX1105, reviewed by me last January), 
and would prefer to find some more un- 
familiar fare on the reverse of the Haydn. 
For another, Gui’s performance, though 
good, is not superlative as is Beecham’s. 
One may fairly begin to doubt, on the 
strength of this record, whether the R.P.O. 
were in fact fielding their best players for 
Glyndebourne at the time this recording 
was done. For the woodwind intonation is 
by no means impeccable: with the R.P.O. 
under Beecham it is. Then again some 
imprecision in the string articulation sets 
one wondering if indeed the players are all 
bowing together. Of course the R.P.O. has 
grown up with its founder to realise, to 
perfection, his, conception of the ‘‘Prague’’. 
Perhaps one should not expect the same level 
of accomplishment under a “‘ guest’’. That 
is one point. Another is Gui’s actual reading. 

He takes the first movement (allegro,) 
slower than does Beecham—too slowly, I 
feel; and his more easy-going approach 
certainly has not the same intensity of 
expression. The Andante, on the other 
hand, is a trifle faster ; and again there is a 
loss of poignancy. The Finale, presto, is not 
a real presto: there is a consequent lack of 
tension. The contrapuntal marvels are 
lucidly exposed, but we are not carried 
forward as if by some irresistible force. All 
the same, I must repeat, this is a fine per- 
formance, well above those we hear in the 
ordinary run of concerts. It is only that the 
standard of comparison is perhaps the 
highest possible. 
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The recording of the Mozart side is less 
agreeable than that of the Haydn. It is less 
rich, and the treble ceiling sounds lower 
than is usual on H.M.V. products. What is 
beyond question is the greatness of the 
Symphony. If I were compelled to make 
my choice among the last four, I think it 
would be this one. A.P. 


*HINDEMITH. The Four Tempera- 
ments. Victor Aller (piano), Con- 
cert Arts Orchestra (Felix Slatkin). 
Capitol CCL7521 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Hindemith’s Theme and Four Variations: 

The Four Temperaments is one of his most 

approachable works. There is, undeniably, 

a certain workaday prosaic quality about 

the actual themes used (the theme proper 

is a three-part movement, a moderato opening 

a fast section, and a pastoral 6-8 melody, 

artisan cousin to ‘‘ Greensleeves ’’). But in 

the working out of these, in four variations 
which reflect the melancholic, sanguine, 
phlegmatic and choleric temperaments, we 
find a vein of poetry which is not usually the 
composer’s most immediately apparent 

characteristic. May I refer readers for a 

fuller account of the composition to my 

review of February 1953 (page 223). There 

I was considering a recording made by 

Lukas Foss and the Zimbler Sinfonietta 

(Brunswick AXL2001). It was impeccably 

played, outstandingly well on Foss’s part, 

and excellently recorded. Now, from the 
same factory so far as this country is con- 
cerned, comes a rival version: an unsatis- 
factory duplication in that Britain lags far 
behind other countries in Hindem'th 
disc-representation. But this too is a fine 
performance. I found it hard to make up 
my mind between the two, but eventually 
decided that Lukas Foss showed a more 

magisterial grasp of the phrases than did 

Victor Aller. Between the string-playing 

there seems little to choose. Whichever of 

these discs you buy you can hardly be 
disappointed by either performance or 
recording. And the composition has proved 
increasingly satisfying with each re-hearing. 


*LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 
in F minor. Hungarian Rhapsody 
No.2in Csharpminor. L’Orchestre 
Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge (Franz André). Tele- 
funken LGM65017 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The labels have changed places on my 
copy, and although the numbering of the 
orchestral arrangements further confuses the 
issue no one will be deceived who can 
recognise the C sharp minor rhapsody when 
he hears it. I wish I could speak more 
highly of this recording; surely an 

orchestra which can make a racket like a 

fair-ground when given the chance can 

make a better shot at the introduction to 
the second, where, if I possessed a horn- 
speaker I would immediately have looked 
for the duster stuffed inside it. And those 
cadenzas which can, and do, sound so 
silly—I suppose they are inevitable in 
arrangements using the piano so liberally. 

The F minor rhapsody comes off best, but 

neither side can hope for more than luke- 

warm recommendation, and the disc is 

lucky at that. I.C. 
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*LIS ZT. “ Les Préludes *—Symphonic 
Poem. 

*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Caprice Italien, 
Op. 45. Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Alceo Galliera). Columbia 33SX1013 
(12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

Reviewing three recordings of the Caprice 
Italien in THe Gr:MopHong, April 1953, 
M.M. added guardedly that the deciding 
factor might ultimately rest with whatever 
is used as backing. Now comes a disc 
which can be enjoyed for its own sake, 
with the further advantage that the work 
on the reverse is equally superior to the 
two recordings of it I reviewed last month. 
I would even go so far as to say that I sat 
enthralled by the resplendent body of 
sound issuing from my speaker, putting 
Telefunken LGM6500, Decca LXT3761, 
and even Beecham’s Columbia 33CX1037 
in the shade, both for sound quality and 
style of performance. Tais applies also to 
Les Préludes, so far indifferently recorded 
on Telefunken TM68004 and Supraphon 
LPMig, although I was rather more en- 
couraged by the former. 1.c. 


*LISZT. A Symphony to Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” (1856). Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Alfred Wallenstein) Brunswick 
AXTL1034 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

As in the Faust symphony, Liszt drew his 
inspiration from a literary work, this time 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, that great epic 
with its three sections portraying the poet’s 
vision of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, a 
plan with which the music also -was 
originally intended to conform. The final 
result differed from Liszt’s first intentions, 
and on the advice of Wagner the composer 
abandoned his idea of the third movement 
and concluded the work with a Magnificat 
for women’s voices. The symphony was 
afterwards dedicated to Wagner, receiving 
its first performance in 1857—a failure. 
Shorter than the Faust symphony, but 
needing a larger orchestra, it is to be found 
all too infrequently in our concert pro- 
grammes. Few can fail to be stimulated by 
Liszt’s portrayal of the trials which souls 
in Purgatory must endure in order to reach 
heaven ; or fail to be moved by the beauty 
of the introductory passage to the second 
movement marked Tranquillo assai, depict- 
ing Dante leaving hell, coming out into the 
light of the stars and seeing dawn rising 
like the “‘ sapphire of the orient’’. I am 
in no sense a Liszt enthusiast, and my 
appreciation of him has to be bitterly fought 
for ; I did, however, emerge from this 45 
minutes listening vowing never to belittle 
again the genius who could write the fugue 
which figures just after the first statement 
of the chorale theme in the second move- 
ment. The folder supplies a most useful 
Baedeker to the symphony, beginning with - 
the words inscribed over the gates of hell, 
and in the trombone parts furthermore: 
Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate (Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here), and ending 
Et exultavit spirtitus meus, In Deo salutari meo 
(And my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my 
Saviour). It is fervently played by the 
Los Angeles Orchestra, and one can be 
grateful that this much emerges from the 
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musical score. A great deal doesn’t, un- 
fortunately—the canvas is so vast and the 
colours so vivid that another attempt 
simply must be made; but meanwhiie 
this is a reliable disc to be going on with, 
and we mustn’t mind the occasional dis- 
tortion and blotchiness, or the slight cloudi- 
ness of the voices at the end. The issue 
can be recommended. I.C. 
*xMINKUS. Don Quichotte—Pas de 
Deux. 
*WEBER-BERLIO Z. 
Rose—Ballet. New Symphony 
Orchestra (Anatole Fistoulari). 
Decca LW5084 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 
The composer of the first evades me: I 
did look him up, without success ; his music 
doesn’t attract me and no attempt is made 
in this recording to dress him up in his 
Sunday best. This excerpt from a presum- 
ably full-length ballet is boring without 
visual aid, and the performance merits no 
recommendation. Spectre de la Rose is 
labelled Ballet, so why not let us have the 
break after the string passage which rushes 
up over a chord of the dominant seventh 
towards the end ? This enables the dancer 
to get on his feet again ; otherwise it doesn’t 
matter, and in any case we are not in the 
theatre. If we are to accept a standard of 
orchestral playing which will pass muster in 
the theatre then this recording will meet 
most of our requirements. If not the 
result is disappointing—rough and unlovely. 
1.C. 


Spectre de la 


*MOZART. Concerto in A major for 
Clarinet and Orchestra, K.622. 
Jacques Lancelot (clarinet). Sinfonia 
Concertante in E flat major, K.297b, 
Ahn. 9. Pierre Pierlot (oboe), 
Jacques Lancelot (clarinet), Gilbert 
Coursier (horn), Paul Hongue 
(bassoon). L’Ensemble Orchestral 
de L’Oiseau Lyre (Louis de Froment). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50006 (12 in., 36s. 543d.) 

Jacques Lancelot achieves at least one 
major feat in the Concerto. There is a 
famous impossible passage in the rondo: 
all players discuss ways and means of 
editing it, and settle on something or other 
for performance; and it is invaluable 
support for an intriguing theory (for which 
it may even have given the inspiration in 
the first place) that the work was originally 
written for an experimental clarinet which 
went down to low written C (like the basset 
horn). Lancelot’s solution of the impossible 
passage is just to play it with apparent 
consummate ease as it stands—it doesn’t, 
unfortunately, look, or even sound, difficult; 
but clarinettists will be left gaping. 

The rest of us will not feel impelled to 
much gaping. I needn’t now, of course, 
specify that Lancelot plays the work with 
mastery; but it may all the same be 
thought to be rather pedestrian playing. 
The tempos, though, are far from pedestrian 
—there are a great number of them, as the 
erratic conductor steers his forces forward, 
but the average tempo—in the first move- 
ment anyway—is a good sprint. The 
orchestral wind, too, make an energetic 
contribution—they sing out like six larks, 
and the result may or may not be thought 
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to improve the score. Some of their bird- 
seed seems to have got into the solo clarinet 
tone, as recorded ; I’m sure it was fine in 
the studio, but it seems to have acquired 
this grit, from time to time, on disc. 

I don’t think this version is, on balance, 
any improvement on Nixa HLP1047 
(October, 1953), on which a_ sound 
pedestrian reading is given by Cahuzac 
and the Danish State Radio Orchestra, 
backing the Haydn Symphony No. 6, Le 
Matin. (I would like to amend that original 
review in fairness: on a re-play I could not 
detect the wow of which I originally com- 
plained, and to describe the undoubted 
gloss of the tone as “‘ excessive’’ seems, 
now, excessive. I’m sorry.) 

And I’m sure that there is no improve- 
ment on Brunswick AXL2002 (A.R., 
March, 1953), a ten-inch disc solely 
occupied by a beautiful performance of the 
Concerto by Reginald Kell and the Zimbler 
Sinfonietta. 

On the other hand the alternatively 
available version of the woodwind Sinfonia 
Concertante, Vox PL7320 (L.S., May, 1953), 
is distinctly inferior to the new disc. Vox, 
backing it with the Violin and Viola 
Sinfonia Concertante, gave the quite 
reasonable performance of the woodwind 
work a brassy-toned recording, with poor 
balance often obliterating the soloists, and 
with far too short breaks between move- 
ments, All these things are put right by 
the new Oiseau-Lyre ; and the perform- 
ance they successfully record is a fine one, 
in which Louis de Froment seems to have 
more control of the tempos as the work 
proceeds than on the reverse. The soloists 
all play with distinction, though Gilbert 
Coursier—a horn virtuoso of the first order 
—amust probably batter at us for some years 
yet before we can fully accept his Gallic 
vibrato. He is, too, or is made by the 
engineers to appear to be, the only trouble- 
maker in the balance department ; while 
the team of soloists as a whole are beautifully 
balanced in relation to the orchestra, they 
are not so within themselves—the horn sings 
out, even on plain harmony notes, with 
unrestrained vigour. There is, too, fairly 
persistent post-echo, and one dreadful 
moment near the end when a change of 
tape involves a sad drop in pitch ; but even 
so this version of the Concertante is certainly 
the more satisfactory of the two available. 


*MOZART. Serenade No. 10 in B 
flat major, K.361. Wind Ensemble 
of the Rias Orchestra, Berlin. 
Telefunken LGX66006 (12 in., 36s. 

-d 


This work has been previously recorded 
on a Capitol disc CTL7030 and was 
favourably reviewed in November, 1953. 
The performance gave me much pleasure : 
I was happy to play it again in its entirety 
alongside the new issue, and I must confess 
the choice between the two is by no means 
easy. The quality of sound is in both cases 
excellent, with perhaps a slightly keener 
edge te the playing of the Berlin wind which 
makes the performance brighter in colour 
without any unpleasantness of timbre. 
The latter also adopt quicker tempi for the 
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most part and the difference in effect is 
immediately noticeable in the first Allegro 
molto, where the treatment is perkier and 
calls for streamlined execution on the part 
of the players. The Los Angeles wind are 
conducted by Steinberg—there is a picture 
of him on the folder ; the conductor of the 
Berlin wind remains anonymous, which 
is a pity. Both readings of the work are 
extremely well-disciplined ; there is perhaps 
a little more finesse and greater subtlety 
of phrasing in the Telefunken performance, 
yet the warmth radiated by the rival team 
I find difficult to resist. I really don’t 
know ; both issues can be relied upon to 
give good value—and what is more import- 
ant, a lasting musical experience. I.C. 


*MOZART. Sinfonia Concertante in 
E flat major, K.364. Walter Barylli 
(violin), Paul Doktor (viola), Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra (Felix Pro- 
haska). Nixa WLP5107 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This makes the fourth LP recording 
within six months of this ineffably lovely 
work. Let us clear the ground a bit first. 
Alone of the companies, Vox got the 
Sinfonia Concertante on to one side, but the 
tone-quality is rather strident, and Messrs. 
Barchet and Kirchner do not always see eye 
to eye about details; and though the 
playing is spirited, the violin is so placed as 
to overweigh its partner. There is a very 
sympathetic performance on Brunswick by 
the conductorless Zimbler Sinfonietta, with 
Joseph and Lilian Fuchs as soloists of style 
and taste who display a quite remarkable 
unanimity. Were it not for the dry, coarse 
recording of the tutti this would have been 
a first-class issue. Among Columbia’s 
recordings from the Perpignan Festival, 
Stern and Primrose, with Casals conduct- 
ing, contribute an affectionate reading of 
the work: the tempo of the Andante is much 
too slow (a real Adagio), but the beauty of 
the soloists’ playing (save for a tendency to 
hurry in the finale) and the singing tone of 
the strings make this well worth considera- 
tion. Recording in the open air, the 
acoustics of the orchestra are not always, 
however, of the best. 

For this new recording, which is very 
clear but rather hard, I found it necessary 
to reduce the treble to make the quality 
palatable. The orchestral playing is lively 
and accomplished, the tempi adopted 
sensible. The two soloists make an interest- 
ing pair, offering considerable contrast of 
tone to each other, and retaining their 
separate individualities although co-operat- 
ing smoothly: the violin is very bright in 
quality (in the first movement a shade 
metallic), the viola quiet and without much 
incisiveness. At first this disparity of colour 
struck me as too great; but as the work 
continued I found my ear became accus- 
tomed to it, and in the slow movement in 
particular I derived much pleasure from the 
performance. LS. 


KATHLEEN FERRIER 
Alec Robertson, writing on page 325 of 
the February issue, quoted, in error, the 
American numbers for two of the late Miss 
Ferrier’s MP recitals: LDgo96 should read 
LW5083, and LDgog8 should be LW5076. 
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JUSSI BJORLING i eh ct GIGLI—continued HELGE ROSWAENGE 
9079 Belle Helene/Beggar Student Arias . 5/- H1I488 Gounod—Ave Maria/Bizet—Agnus Dei ... 6/- H10023 Oberon : Arie des Huon : 2 sides 6/- 
9142 Gypsy Baron/Beggar Student Duets . 5/- H1912 Sicilian Wagoner’s Song/Mattinata we 6/- H10024 Freischutz : Durch die Walder ... 6/- 
11584 Faniculla : Ch’ella/Tosca : Lucevan we 6/- H2027 Notte a Mare/Nostalgia ricordo ... we 6/- H10025 Rosenkavalier and Barber of Bagdad : Airs 6/- 
HI701_ Trovatore : Ben mio... Quella pira . 6/- H2038 Papaveri e papere/Havaiana aa we 6/- H10060 Postillon de Lonjumeau and F + Diavolo : 
He _——— ; Questa/Ballo Be a 3% ee ee, oe > Airs . b/- 
urandot : Nessun dorma/Mattinata . 6/- anon Lescaut i tradisce and Guardate |= H12066 Ballo: Barcarola/Rigoletto : | Love duet ... 8/114 
H1908 Manon: Donna non/Cavalleria: Siciliana 6/- H10003 Povero Pulcinella and Funiculi Funicula ... 6/- . B/TT 
H10058 Adelaide (Beethoven) . 6/- H10008 Mefistofele : Dai campi and Giunto sul... 6/- HI2077 Fidelio : Florestan’s aria —s 
H3049 Boheme : Che gelida/Celeste Aida. 8/114 H10009 Addio a Napoli and Tornaa Surriento ... 6/- TITO SCHIPA 
H3603 Carmen: Fleur/Manon: Reve... . 8/1 H10061 Trovatore: Quella pira/M. Lescaut : Barber : Ecco ridente and Se il mio nome 6/- 
H3665 Rossini—Cujus ani Verdi Ingemisco 8/11} Guardate ... . 6)/- H885 Pasquale : Sogno soave/Rigoletto : Questa 6/- 
H6119 Boheme/Rigoletto : Love Duets ... 8/1 H10062 Carmen: Mia madre, w. Rina Gigli a 6/- H10004 Amapola and Valencia (Spanish) «we 6fe 
HI2119 Pagliacci : Vesti/Cavalleria : Addio 8/115 H10079 Mamma and Se vuoi goder la vita.. 6/- H10005 Granadinas and Princesita (Spanish) 6/- 
H1I2120 Romeo : Leve-toi/Manon : Ah fuyez 8/114 H1050 Forza: Solenne/Boheme : O Mimi, w. de H10006 Santa Luca and Vieni sul mar (Neapolitan) 6/- 
H12136 Arlesiana : Lamento/Elisir : Lagrima 8/114 uca am das 8/113 10007 Lakme : Fantasie/Werther : Pourquoi ?... 6/- 
H21426 Otello/Pearl Fishers : Duets w. Merrill ... 8/11} HIIS5O Pearl Fishers/Gicconda : Duos, w. de Luca 8/It HI00I! D. Giovanni: Dallasua pace and Mio tesoro 6/- 
H1222 Lucia: Tombe/Trwita : De miei spiriti... 8/11 H10028 ’A vuchella and Nina (Italian) neg 
DINO BORGIOLI H1229 Lucia: Giusto ciello... Tucheadio ... 8/II HIC035 Scarl Vidkests and Sod cutee: , Duelo ris 
C1089 Barber : Piano... Ecco ridente ... - 6/4 H1382 Africana : O Paradiso/Marta : M’appari... 8/11: H10036 caren vee a. site ae “dal Monte... 6/- 
C11090 Barber : Bella vita... Seil mionome ... 6/4 H1499 Gioconda: Cielo e mar/Cavalleria: Brindisi 8/11 H10037 O Pc esenaee Be par Torna a Surriento ... 6/- 
ENRICO CARUSO a oo oe — PF a eclpen on HI387. Elisir : Una furtiva/Mascagni—Ave Maria 8/114 
Tosca : Recondita and E lucevan ... . 6/- H2914 Alesiana : Lomente/Panis Aneel g/t H12012 Boheme : Death scene, w. Bori .. s/t 
Hi303 Rigoletto : La donna/Sole mio . 6/- H3158 Pagliacci : Vesti and O 7 a. en "By 12 Luisa Miller : Quando/Rigoletto : ‘Ella mi 8/11 
H1380 La mia Canzone/Because_ ... wee 6m H3225 pe see ldatiatnamne : P sseent swend la. g/l H12037 Manon : Dispar vision/Werther : Ridestar 8/11 
HII Pagliacci : Vesti and Pagliaccio non son ... s/t H6214_ Ingemisco/PINZA : Confutati (Req ° n) g/il H1I2172 Amico Fritz: Cherry duet, w. Favero ... 8/I1 
HI23 Cid : O Souverain/Juive : Rachel ! . 8/tl H12030 ATILLA and LOMBARDI "Trios "vinaal / HI1041 D. Pasquale : Serenata/BADINI : Bella... 6/4 
HIA2 Core'ngrato and hae Lucia, ’ f g/t! 0 hae : , w. Pinza 8/113 H11062 ~ Pasquale: Cerchero lontana and sie 
HI arta : M’appari/Pagliacci : Vesti . 8/ ie Tes a eee: see ons rovato = ee pus ave 
HI875 Pearl Fishers : Je crois/Celeste Aida . B/II pe by Le ape — dro and E —" Ste 
H2644 Agnus Dei (Bizet)/Tosca : Recondita . 8/il 4412903: Andres Chanter: lnorey d Ful JOSEF SCHMIDT 
A 4 Cormen 1 Rerkcaveterts : Addie 8/It saldeto prowise and Ful 8/113 oo ti ng ital we . He 
Rei a: irez, i «» 8/11 P900 attinata (Leoncavallo)/San ucia P - 
H3903 ‘ aeionnes Parend — : att even _— - yy soglie/BECHI, etc.: Trio 8/ Wt P9004 Tosca: Recondita armonia and E lucevan 5/- 
H12001 Boheme (Leoncavallo) : 2 arias 8/il H14001 ses accel ‘A dea , Quanto ait P9007 . Tiritomba and Lisetta _..  5S/- 
a a: yer) mal fulLost cho chord.. ‘ a 8 © MPURECSC/EUCIS: 6. SOXtaE «+ 8/11 | p9009 Zigeunertiche : -Aria/Vienna bon-bons a - 
eleste Aida/Salvator Rosa : Aria HERBERT ERNST P9048 ‘ostillon de Lonjumeau and Don Cesar ... 5/- 
HA36 K. von Saba: Magiche note/Pearl Fishers it P9051 Opernball : 7. separee/Paganini : P9098 Schubert—Standchen and Ungeduld 5/- 
HB44 _—sElisir : Solo Istante/Pearl Fishers : Air ... 21/23 uet ee ye i fe as SE P9099 so Del West : 2 arias 5/- 
ANTONIO CorTIS P9117. Unter dem Lindenbaum/In einem Grunde 5/- P9116 : © Souverain/Stradella: Vergin Maria 5/- 
H1075 Turandot: Non piangere and Nessun VILHELM HEROLD FERUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
HAI c —. oo8 oe oe soe +++ 6/- H1I2193 Traviata: Un di and Sempre libera. Duets 8/114 H2029 Mamma mia che vo sape/Senza nisciuno ... 6/- 
ena delle Beffe (Giordano) : 2 arias... 13/11 HI2194 Forza: Solenne/Pearl Fishers, w. Nissen 8/114 | H2054 Musica proibita/Me so'mbriacato ’e sole... 6/- 
ANDRE D’ARKOR H12199 Africana : Paradiso/Carmen : Flower... 8/114 | H6856  Elisir : Una furtiva/Rigoletto : Ellami ... 8/114 
C9109 Lakme: Viens/Mireille : Anges du Paradis 5/- LUIGI INFANTINO H6869 Arlesiana : Lamento/Africana 7 oe oat 
C9170 Maitre Pathelin : Air/Marta: Larmes ... 5/+ C2269 Rigoletto : Questa and La donna.. 5/- H21134 Tosca: Recondita armonia an A "ee 10d 
C11033 Huguenots : Plus blenche/Witliem = .. 6/4 ClI57 Barber: All’ idea... Dunque, w. Silveri 8/113 H21579 Sonnambula: Prendi/Amico Fritz: en 
C11034 Dame Blanche : 2 arias... 6/4 CI558_ Fenesta che lucive and Cannatella .. 8/1 eres = ss - vee GUNS 
MARIO DEL MONACO C12176 Barbiere : Ecco ridente and Se il mio nome 8/114 RICHARD TAUBER 
0682 = Rigoletto : Questa and La Donna . 5/4 STEFANI ISLAND! PI2165 Tzarevitch : Willst du ? and Volgalied ... 8/11} 
D573__—s- Forza: O tu che in seno/Juive : Rachel ... 8/114 H10069 A. Lecouvreur : L’anima/Fedora : Amorti 6/= P90I8 Land T Smiles : Heart’s delight/Heart 
H21452 Otello : Death scene/Pagliacci : Vesti... 8/11 | HI2I14 Trovatore: Mal reggendo and Nostri and | ; “ -= 
FERNANDO DE LUCIA na — + wr ON | issn Zlemamareran taeeanes ies ieee é/ 
Al3. Carmen: peep ore : Merce cigno... 13/11 GIACOMO LAURI-VOLP!I P2055! Freischutz : Durch die Walder 6/- 
HAIS Traviata : Un di/BATTISTINI: Ancora = 13/11 | HI2116 Otello : Love duet, w. Caniglia ... _ ... 8/11 | PI2I56 Seraglio : Wie Angstlich/M. Flute : Bildnis 8/11} 
HB! Barber : TrlolCHALIAPIN, etc.: Faust 2a, | Hi2122 Turandot: Non piangere/Gioconda: Cielo 8/114 | P1215 Fledermaus : Act 2 finale, w. Lehmann, etc. 8/I1+ 
HB34 Pest ibis SEN eng Pee eae 20/1 H12129 Tosca: Recondita armonia and E lucevan 8/114 PI2159 Sietiunns : Kislasech end Setinaan's ort oii 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI : ; . 
ENZO DE MURO LOMANTO H809 Aida: O terra addio, w. Ponselle se 6f- 
C9147 Core'ngrato/Cantapeme... ... ... Si» HI2016 Trovatore: Reggendo and Monti, w. GEORGES THILL , 
C2174 Favorita: Spirto gentil/Lucia: Tu che ... 8/11} Homer... ae esses vee B/UNG | CONTI Africaine : O Paradis/Marta : Des larmes 6/- 
C12268 Arlesiana : Lamento/Boheme : Gelida ... 8/11} JOHN McCORMACK ae = : ———— and gg . anit 
c royens : Inutiles regrets... Nau ree 
oeurre DI STEFANO H958__—s | hear you calling me/Mother Machree ... 6/- C12257 feat : En vain... Salut, o matin .. 8/Il 
la barcillunisa/Cantu a Timuni ... . 6/- HI112 To the children/None but the weary  6/- C12258 Faust : Act | Faust-Mefisto, w. Bordon ... 8/114 
tin031 5 encoage lu aaa ‘ oan” — — ——aree: Lagrima «. . 8/1 
‘orna a Surrento/Core’ngrato we 6/0 anon o/Peai 
H2047 Marechiare/Dicitencello Vuje ws 6/2 d’udir ne par a3/a _— ae Duets, w. Schoene 5/- 
ao —— ne 3 Par pa ns ba HA24 My Lagan love/Child’s song (Marshall)... 13/11 H9124 Raonie 3 Aria/Fledermaus : Duet... 5/- 
ignon : io and Non credevi t ‘ 
HS7TTI8 Boheme: Quartet and’ Death scene, | Ae en AOR. Lehmann tiem (Oeees Ween: Comers a 
anese, Warren, etc. 2 records oa etc ain signage Sie, 6 r HOIST Vetter aus Dlnende : Aria/Rattenfanger .. . 5/- 
H21518 eee Che gelida and O Mimi (duet) ty HI858 Meistersinger : Preislied/Siegfried : A. i. 8/11} | H9163_ Hor mein Lied/Mondnacht in Venedig im 
KARL H12048 Lohengrin: Lieber Schwan/Parsifal: Waffe 8/11} | HI1027 Zauberflote : Bildnis and Floten arias .. ia 
H9102 wWVelt~Schlafendes Jesukind and Nun H12146 Siegfried ; Was ruht dort Schlummernd ? 8/114 obo aay | cam be io alain | 
wandre... oe ae He wee S/o arta: Mag der Mimmel/eva : 
H9104 Schubert—Nacht and Traume/Fischers L’. ve NAGACHEVSKY Arie ; (ut 
H10096 Sch Mondnacht and Nussb <a H9I0S_ Boris : Fountain duo/Sadko : Hindu Guest 5/- H1!2064 Trovatore : Miserere/Traviata : “Brindisi s/il 
NICOLAI GEDDA H9148 At the open window/Tranquility (Russian) 5/- H12080 Bartered Bride : Duets, w. Teschemacher 8/11 
011086 Postillon de lonjumeau/Zarewitsch : Airs 6/4 | AURELIANO PERTILE ee es See ee a ae 
011087 P. Igor : Cavatina/M. Flute : Bildnisarie... 6/4 1119 Butterfly : Love duet, w. Sheridan 8/113 i cl ee + le 
o1l0ss Walez Dream/Land of Smiles : Arias 6/4 PIZis7 Trovatore: Miserere, w. Cattaneo/ GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 
SErLArINo GIGLI Ultima canzone aes s/tlt H12020 Otello : Dio mi potevi and Niun mi tema 8/11} 
H856 Manon : Donna non/Tosca : Recondita ... 6/- GIANNI POGGI HBS Otello : Questa e una ragna and Niun mi 21/2$ 
HI216 Manon : Sogno/Pearl Fishers: Mi par ... 6/- . C1364 Favorita: Spirto gentil/Marta : M’appari o/tlt HBI7 = Otello : Miosignore and Orae per sempre 21/2 
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*PROKOFIEV. Concerto No. 3 in C 
major, Op. 26. Samson Francois 
(piano). Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire (André 
Cluytens). Visions Fugitives, Op. 22 
Nos. 1, 3, 6, 17, 4, 18. Toccata in 
D minor, Op. 11. Samson Francois 
(piano). Columbia 33CX1135 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). Recorded in the Théatre 
Champs-Elysées. 

Prokofiev's Third Piano Concerto is 
certainly among the most popular, and 
perhaps among the best of his works ; but 
it has been unaccountably missing from 
the catalogues for a long time. Now it 
appears not only in one LP version, but 
immediately in two: the alternative to this 
performance is one by Julius Katchen and 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra under 
Ansermet on Decca LXT2894—reviewed 
in this issue under Bartdék, as it backs the 
first LP version of Barték’s Third Piano 
Concerto. 

Last month Igor Maslowski, in his ‘* Letter 
from France’’, told us of the brilliant young 
pianist Samson Francois and his new 
Prokofiev recording. We could barely have 
hoped for it to be with us so soon ; but it 
does indeed turn out to be a fine version of 
the Concerto. Francois does certainly, as 
was suggested, adopt a lyrical approach to 
the work ; but then it is in fact largely a 
lyrical work—particularly in the enormously 
expressive Variations—and a flexibility of 
approach does it no harm at all. Frangois 
has not always quite the superb finish of 
Katchen on the Decca disc ; but the Paris 
orchestra is on top of its form. Choosing 
between the two versions, and considering 
only the Prokofiev Concerto, I think I 
would probably let the quality of recording 
decide, though any difference is only 
marginal: Columbia do offer a degree of 
clarity slightly superior to Decca’s, though 
they offset it to some extent by occasionally 
submerging a woodwind solo and by some- 
times sounding roughish in degrees of 
volume that seem to cause less strain to 
Decca. 

But it is difficult to consider the Concerto 
alone, for Columbia, accommodating their 
soloist’s lyricism, spread the work over a 
side and a half. This leaves only a com- 
paratively small space, filled with beauti- 
fully played and very well-recorded versions 
of six of the Visions Fugitives, and a rather 
less well played and recorded version of the 
Toccata, Op. 11. These are acceptable 
enough, but may add nothing to the 
library of the Prokofiev enthusiast: he 
probably already has Capitol CTL7006 
(L.S., January 1951), on which, albeit 
sadly recorded, Leonard Pennario couples 
the complete set of twenty Visions Fugitives 
with the Prokofiev Sixth Sonata; and he 
may also well have H.M.V. C4071, a 78 
that encompasses Moura Lympany’s per- 
formance both of this Op. 11 Toccata, and 
of the Shostakovitch Three Fantastic Dances. 

Decca manage, with no apparent loss of 
quality whatever, to squeeze the Prokofiev 
Concerto on to one side, offering on the 
other an equally good version of the Barték 
Third Concerto, discussed in its own place. 
That will, entirely reasonably, probably be 
enough to clinch the matter in their favour ; 
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but I hope that it will not cause this fine 
new Columbia disc to be completely 
overlooked. M.M. 


*RAVEL. Alborada del Gracioso. 
Daphnis et Chloé—Suites Nos. 1 
and 2. Chorale Marcel Briclot, 
Orchestre National de la Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise (André Cluytens) 
Columbia 33CX1194 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Recorded in the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées. 

Daphnis et Chloé must be one of the most 
sumptuous scores ever to be recorded, 
perhaps ever to be written. It calls for no 
solo singers, and so it should be easy to get 
the perfect recording of it: all you need 
is a hundred and forty-seven virtuosi, a 
small chorus of infallible pitch, a conductor 
who can persuade all of them into giving 
of their best, and a recording staff of infinite 
skill, patience, and understanding of the 
music. Then, no doubt, it is easy; the 
miracle is that we have in cold reality come 
so close to it—and indeed do so on the 
present disc. 

The orchestra play superbly ; the chorus 
sing infallibly. Combined with first-rate 
recording—beautifully clear and _ well- 
balanced—they bring off what the label 
calls the Second Suite to near perfection. 
(What you should call it I don’t know—what 
it is is the Second Chunk, but I can under- 
stand fighting shy of that on a label). It 
has been done well before ; on Telefunken 
LGX66001 (H.F., June 1952) Franz André 
and the Brussels Radio Orchestra recorded 
it back to back with the Debussy Jbéria. 
They gave it a good performance, though 
without the choral parts (they add very 
little to the score, anyway), and it was well 
recorded, bar three misfortunes : a heavyish 
background, an inaudible beginning, and a 
premature switch-off at the end. None of 
these misfortunes occur in the new version, 
nor are they replaced with others; con- 
sidering only the virtues of what we will 
agree to call the Second Suite, this new 
Columbia is the one to have. 

It is also the one to have considering the 
virtues of the First Suite, for the good 
reason that it is the only LP offering an 
unbroken performance of it. But on this 
side the quality of sound seems fractionally 
more boxed than on the other; it would 
be easier to surpass, one feels, than would 
the quality of Suite Two. 

The First Suite is prefaced—and if only 
there had been a much longer break the 
arrangement would have been a most 
sensible one—by the orchestral version of 
the Alborada del Gracioso; Cluytens gives 
the jester considerable vitality, and is 
enabled to do so by the quite incredible 
triple-tonguing powers of his wind players. 
These include, too, a bassoon-player who 
sounds rather less forlorn with his cap and 
bells than his opp..site number in the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra ; though when Decca 
recorded these Swiss players they gave them 
a richer, if not a cleaner recording than 
Columbia do the French. They gave them, 
too, for their disc, the astonishing title of 
Ansermet Highlights (Decca LX3072, July 
1952) ; the additional illumination being 
provided by the Debussy Prélude a l’aprés- 
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midi, the Prokofiev Three Oranges March, 
and the Stravinsky Circus Polka. (Those 
wishing to stand some chance of enjoying 
the Debussy without it running into the 
Stravinsky are, however, strongly recom- 
mended to Decca LW5031, a medium-play 
sensibly coupling the Alborada and the 
Prélude a l’aprés-midi). 

It is, though, still not clear to me why 
anyone should wish to reassemble the two 
suites. They were made to provide two 
alternative suitable-length extracts for 
concert use; and they can, individually, 
continue that function very well in the 
gramophone age. But can you really want 
both suites permanently on your shelves, 
without wanting to go all the way and 
have the complete, utterly enchanting 
ballet ? A twelve-inch LP accommodates 
both suites, and leaves room for a fill-up— 
here the Alborada del Gracioso. But isn’t the 
self-evident fill-up the rest of the ballet 
score ? The whole thing goes very nicely 
on to a twelve-inch disc—on to Decca 
LXT2775 (L.S., May 1953) in fact. 
Ansermet and the Suisse Romande Orchestra 
can be heard there giving it a wonderful 
performance, beautifully recorded except 
for a strong surface swish and a curious 
choice of turn-over point. 

If, however, you insist on having the 
suites only, then the present disc can 
certainly be highly recommended. M.M. 


ROSSINI. Passo a sei and Ballo di 
Soldati from ‘‘ William Tell’’, Acts 
1 and 3. London Svmphony 
Orchestra (Fernando Previtali). 
H.M.V. C4243 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 
These two favourite extracts from the 
William Tell ballet music make a cheerful 
coupling which is not available on another 
78 r.p.m. disc. In the Passo a sei (Act 1) 
the playing is neat and precise, suitably 
rather clockwork in general style. The 
opening chord of the dominant seventh 
sounds for all the world as if an accordion 
were present in the orchestra, but otherwise 
the recording is good—save only that the 
pizzicato basses under the oboe’s repeated- 
note tune are weak. The Ballo di Soldati 
from Act 3 (which was borrowed by Britten 
for his Soirées musicales) comes out less satis- 
factorily. The unyielding rhythm is apt for 
ballet purposes, but the playing is too heavy, 
and the piccolo’s fall from grace near the 
start causes an unhappy moment. L.S. 


*xSCHUMANN. Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54- Dame Myra Hess (piano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Rudolf 
Schwarz). H.M.V. BLP1039 (10 in., 
278. 34d.). 

On the whole this is the most generally 
acceptable reading of Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto now available on LP, and it is 
well recorded. In sheer pianistic seduction 
it must yield to Kempff’s (Decca LXT'2806), 
in sheer genius to Lipatti’s (Columbia 
33C1008) ; but in solid musical worth, in 
eminently reasonable, temperate, artistic 
playing it is outstanding. If someone were 
to ask me : ‘‘ What is the best Schumann 
concerto to buy ?”’ I think I should name 
this one first, but go on to say: 

“If you are willing to pay nearly ten 
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sh‘llings more, you will find that Kempff’s 
performance for Decca is far more exciting. 
He pulls the tempo about in places (refer to 
L.S.’s review in THE GRAMOPHONE of last 
September for details), and he over-pedals 
at times. But you will get a far more 
brilliant recording, and some passages of 
magical piano-playing that are certain to 
delight you. Only don’t come to me in a 
year’s time and complain that the way- 
wardness of certain parts of the interpreta- 
tion is now beginning to pall on you. For 
I have already warned you that Dame 
Myra Hess gives a much sounder reading.”’ 
Then I would go on to say: 

“* But if you are not particularly interested 
in brilliant reproduction or in pianism as 
such, then you should certainly consider 
Lipatti’s Columbia LP. In sound this is 
sometimes dim and sometimes tinny ; it is 
not a tape-transfer, but was dubbed from 
78 discs. But it is a fine, concert-sized 
performance, deeply felt, less intimate than 
Dame Myra’s, and less discreetly accom- 
panied (by Herbert von Karajan, who 
seems to ‘play up’ the orchestral part: 
Krips on the Decca and Schwarz on the 
H.M.V. make more modest contributions).”’ 
And if my interrogator insisted that what he 
was really interested in was in getting the 
most for his money, regardless of musical 
value, then I would tell him about the plum- 
label 12 inch H.M.V. (CLP1008) on which 
he could find Moiseiwitsch playing both the 
Schumann and the Grieg Concertos. But in 
my own collection I would keep not only 
the H.M.V. under review which must 
now be regarded as the “standard”’ 
version), but both the Kempff and the 
Lipatti also, which offer, in a usual work, 
more unusual virtues. A.P. 


*SCHUMANN. Concerto in A minor 
for ’Cello and Orchestra, Op. 129. 
*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Variations on a 
Rococo Theme for °’Cello and 
Orchestra, Op. 33. Maurice Gend- 
ron (’cello), L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande (Ernest Ansermet). 
Decca LXT2895 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is very hard to choose between two 
fine recordings of Schumann’s ’Cello 
Concerto, the one listed above, and the 
recording by Joseph Schuster with the Los 
Angeles Orchestral Society under Franz 
Waxman (Capitol CTL7041) which I 
reviewed last month. Gendron is the more 
thoughtful and refined ‘cellist. His per- 
formance is instinct with poetry, and, with 
Ansermet, he achieves a lucidity of expres- 
sion which is very taking. But Schuster 
floods this work with so warm an emotion, 
and so embracing and emotional a tone, 
that it makes, for a while, the Frenchman’s 
performance seem thin-blooded. Then we 
return to that one, and find an artistic 
integrity and understanding which is 
utterly remarkable. So I have gone on, 
inconclusively. 

The Decca recording is the more 
“* natural ’’, with the sort of balance between 
soloist and orchestra that we hear in the 
concert hall. The Capitol favours the 
glowing tones of the ’cello; and there may 
~ be people who find the American orchestral 
ound rather too glossy and sleek. 
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Schuster coupled the Concerto with 
Bruch’s beautiful Kol Nidrei variations, and 
a J. C. Bach ’Cello Concerto. Gendron uses 
Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a Rococo Theme, 
and gives a wonderful display of consum- 
mate ’cello playing. For this, which is more 
frankly a show-piece, the engineers have 
“brought up ”’ the soloist’s microphone, so 
that his tone sounds fuller and warmer— 
almost as warm as Schuster’s. The record- 
ing is faultless. A.P. 


*SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 1 in B 
flat major, Op. 38, ‘“* Spring ’”’. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
(Joseph Keilberth). Telefunken LGM 
65010 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

LP confers its benefits on Schumann’s 
orchestral music, which we hear all too 
seldom in the concert-hall, and which used 
to take particularly ill towards being broken 
up into four-minute stretches. The ’Cello 
Concerto (see elsewhere in these columns) 
is available for us in more than one fine 
performance. But the Symphonies have 
fared none too well, so far as actual level 
of performance or recording goes. Of the 
records, only No. 2, that of the Carl 
Schuricht performance (Decca LXT2745) 
is of a quality which Schumann enthusiasts 
could urge on their unconvinced friends 
with some hope of making a conversion. In 
the Bruno Walter of the ‘‘ Rhenish’’ the 
engineering makes Schumann’s orchestration 
sound even more muddied than it is. The 
Fourth Symphony, the least seldom played 
of them, is available only on SP. No. 1 now 
has two recordings, neither of them par- 
ticularly commendable. 

The Ansermet version, with the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra (LXT2602), is not very 
well recorded. It opens with a pre-echo ; 
the engineers had evidently not yet 
mastered that perfection of technique which 
has since made Ansermet’s records the most 
consistently faithful and brilliant of any 
in any catalogue. All the same, it is much 
better recorded than the new Telefunken— 
which opens, likewise, with a pre-echo, but 
goes on to add to it split tone for the horn 
and trumpet call which heralds the work. 
But Keilberth (who also recorded this 
Symphony with the Prague Orchestra 
before escaping through the Iron Curtain) 
gives, I feel, a more substantial performance 
than Ansermet—a more German one, 
which is what we want. To Ansermet we 
must go to hear a light, delicately balanced 
texture: Keilberth achieves nothing like 
the grace and finesse with which the wood- 
wind play against the strings in the second 
page of the Finale, for example. But then 
in the Larghetto Keilberth’s reading has a 
depth of passionate feeling to which 
Ansermet’s does not pretend. In the Scherzo 
Ansermet’s tempo is allegro pesante rather 
than Schumann’s molto vivace—which is what 
Keilberth adopts. 

The choice between these records is a 
difficult one, and the American catalogues 
do not disclose anything enticing which may 
be coming our way. Price being equal, I 
think I might make for Ansermet, because of 
the better recording. But then the Keilberth, 
a more deeply felt performance, costs nearly 
ten shillings less. A.P. 
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STRAUSS, JOHANN II. Tales from 
the Vienna Woods—Waltz, Op. 
325. The Blue Danube—Waltz, 
Op. 314. Leopold Stokowski and 
His Symphony Orchestra. H.M.V. 
DB21346 (12 in., 8s. 11d.). 7R 174 
(7in., 8s. 114d.) 

The forebodings aroused by the style of 
billing here are fully realised in the event. 
One assumes that Stokowski intended to 
make it clear that this was “‘ his’’ Strauss 
and to put on the interpretations the stamp 
of his own personality: in that aim he is 
certainly successful. These performances 
are what are called (if one is being polite) 
individual or (if one isn’t) wilfully eccentric. 
In many eyes conducting is an exhibitionist 
art, and so some justification will doubtless 
be found for Stokowski’s approach here ; 
but I beg leave to doubt whether, in his 
search for effect, he has not overlooked the 
basic spirit of the music. This disc is a 
compendium of devices which obstinately 
refuse to add up to Johann Strauss. There 
are. distorted phrases galore, exaggerated 
upward swoops which leave one with much 
the same sensation in the stomach as an 
express lift, sudden meaningless sforzandi 
and abrupt changes of tempo. The final 
chord of Blue Danube peters out as if either 
the conductor had sunk back exhausted or 
was expecting it to be lost under the 
audience’s cheers. There is a constant 
monkeying with the controls, the levels 
rising and falling like a berserk Wurlitzer 
(why, one asks, should the volume be 
boosted for, of all things, the chuck-chucks 
in bars 2-3 of Blue Danube ?) ; the record- 
ing sounds for the most part as if the 
orchestra were playing in the empty 
Harringay Arena, though the zither solo 
apparently comes from the muddy bed of 
that most un-blue river (those who have 
heard the old Berlin Phil. record will know 
how enchanting the zither can sound in 
Vienna Woods) ; and there is a bad tape- 
join from the zither to the orchestra, in 
which the acoustic changes and the rhythm 
is mutilated. In short, all this may be 
Stokowski’s Strauss, but I don’t believe 
it is Strauss’s ; and it certainly 2 


VERDI. Overture, ‘*‘ Nabucco ”’. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Alcco 
Galliera). Columbia DX1904 (12 in., 
6s. 4d.). 

This is presumably drawn from Galliera’s 
omnibus disc of Verdi overtures which was 
reviewed in these columns last October ; 
and I find myself at one with A.P. in 
praising the playing very highly. It is 
certainly superior to that of the Erede 
version on a Decca MP, and as a recording 
(despite a rather thick—and rather sharp- 
sounding—f in bar g) it more than holds 
its own, the break for the turn-over not, 
in this case, disturbing the musical thought 
much. The brass section is largely respons- 
ible for the advantage it enjoys, for in this 
early, still somewhat crude, overture Verdi 
gives to the brass a major role. The 
trombones in the opening chorale here 
move smoothly and unanimously ; and the 
solo trumpet which gives out the 3/8 version 
of Va, pensiero avoids all suggestion of that 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 
Romeo and Juliet— Fantasy Overture; 
Francesca da Rimini, Op. 32 
THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 
CTL 7048 


FAURE 
Requiem, Op. 48 
THE ROGER WAGNER CHORALE and 
THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ROGER WAGNER 
CTL 7050 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano in A ma‘or, Op. 12, No. 23; 
Sonata No. 10 for Violin and Piano in G major, Op. 96 
JOSEPH FUCHS—Violin 
ARTUR BALSAM—Piano 
AXTL 1046 
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Capitol, division of, Brunswick Ltd., branch of 
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RELEASES FOR MARCH 1954 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 

DONIZETTI 

Dolores Wilson, Ebe Ticozzi, Mario Carlin, 
Gianni Poggi, Anselmo Colzani, Silvio Maionica, 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera di Milano 
Conducted by Franco Capuana 


brilliant new 3-12” records ULP 9232-1/3 
complete recordings TANNHAUSER 


WAGNER 

Marianne Schech, August Seider, Karl Paul, Otto von Rohr, 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Munich State Opera 
Conducted by Robert Heger 

4-12” records ULP 9211-1/4 


HAYDN FOLK SONGS STRAUSS, R. 
. FROM THE BRITISH ISLES ° 
String Quartets, Op. 50 Amapediy Arenteeng Gite Alpine Symphony, Op. 64 


Orchestra of the Munich State Opera 
Conducted by Franz Konwitschny 
ULP 9064 


Nos. | and 2, HLP 22. Nos. 3 and 4, 
HLP 23. Nos. 5 and 6, HLP24 
Played by the Schneider Quartet 


The Westminster Light Orchestra 
Conducted by Leslie Bridgewater 
WLP 6803 


The following 10" Light Music Long Playing 


Records are now re-pressed and available 








PEPE NUNEZ AND HIS ORCHESTRE TYPIQUE 
1. La Viruta, La Cumparsita, Angeline, Recuerdo 
2. En El Mundo, Pepe Romero 

—— Espana LPY 121 (10”) 


mg oe BERNARD AND HIS STRING ORCHESTRA 

. Montagnes d’Italie. So this is Love. La petite Valse, 
Valse. Seduction 

. Boite!de nuit. Quand la valse chante. 
Vienrie. Les violons s’amusent 
LPY 103 


Bonbons de 


N 


FRANCISCO CAVEZ and his Latin-American Rhythms 
1. Chica Boa. Morocco. Sol Tropical. Somos Diferentes 
2. The Rooster. Tamboo. The Choo-Choo Samba. 
Bambi Samba 
LPY 115 


L’ORCHESTRE CONTINENTALE CONDUCTED BY 


; MISCHA MICHAELOFF 
1. Valse Imperiale. 

Dis-Moi Toi. 

2. Trésor. 

LPY 118 


The prefix WLP indicates a WESTMINSTER recording 


66 HAYMARKET LONDON SWI 


La Vie d’Artiste. 
Le Sang Viennois y J 
Les Baisers. Tout Paris. Ange d’Amour 


BEN AND HIS TROPICAL RHYTHM KINGS 

1. El Humahuaqueno, Le Rossignol Cubain, Mambo en 
Espana, La Muchica 

2. Bicharada, Pianolo, Abrazame Asi, La Danse du 
Pingouin LPY 123 (10°) 


PIERRE SPIERS at the Piano with his Orchestra 
1. The Parrot. Chiquita Madame. Luna Lunera. 
Cumbanchero 
2. Autumn Leaves. 
pour l’inconnu 

LPY 104 


El 


Est-ce ma faute? -Maia. Bolero 


DANY DAUBERSON 

1. A quoi bon t’en aller. Un Mendiant qui chante. 
Comme un air d’Accordeon. Est-ce ma faute ? 

2. Ferme tes Yeux. Celui que j’attends. Flaner tous 
les deux. Valse Triste LPY 117 


TINO  CHRISTIDI 
SERENADERS 


Dis-Moi Tu, 1. Occhi Turchini. 


LPY 119 


telephone: 


AUSTRIAN MARCHES 

“ Deutschmeister ’’ Band 
Conducted by Julius Herrmann 
WLPY 6703 (10”) 


RENATO AND HIS GUITAR 

1. Caminhemos. La feria de las flores. 
enamorando de ti. Dos arbolitos 

2. Malaguena. Guadalajara. Brasil. 
LPY 105 


Me estoy 


Meneito nama 


ANGELILLO DE VALLADOLID—Flamenco Music 

1. La Salvatora. Fandango. Milenga. Alegria Alta 

2. Nina de Fuego. Tani-Tani. Colombiana. Los Cuatro 
Muleros 
LPY 113 


WITH HIS NEOPOLITAN 


La Serenata. Bella Bellina. Ideale 
Febesta Che Lucive. Stornello del Marinaio. Tristezze 
d’Amore. Scalinetella 


Please send for our complete catalogue FREE 
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vulgarity of tone which can so easily make 
the tune sound appropriate to the outside 
of the public bar. But the Philharmonia 
Orchestra must be almost tired of — 
told how good it is. L.S. 


*xVORISEK. Symphony in D major. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Karel Ancerl). Supraphon LPM33 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This is one of the most fascinating issues 
in the Supraphon catalogue. I reviewed 
Vorisek’s Symphony in its SP form in 
October 1952, with temperate enthusiasm. 
Hearing it again more than a year later 
finds me warmer in its praise. Vorisek was 
born in Bohemia in 1791, and in Prague he 
was at first brought up in the Mozartian 
tradition which still reigned there after 
Figaro and Don Giovanni. Aged 22, he went 
to Vienna, met Beethoven and Meyerbeer, 
and started to compose in a vein curiously 
like Schubert’s. He was first conductor of 
the Orchestra of the Friends of Music 
Society. This symphony appears to be 
the only large-scale orchestral work of his 
which has survived. The rest is church and 
chamber music. 

If Arriag “s string quartets have been 
among the unknown works which LP has 
discovered for us, this symphony is another. 
It is in the traditional four movements, and 
in style more like Schubert than anyone 
else. The Andante in particular is remazk- 
ably beautiful. In LP form the sound of the 
orchestral playing is much richer and fuller 
than it was on the SPs, and the performance 
is an extremely fine one. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*C.P.E. BACH. Sonata in D major for 
Flute and Continuo. Trio in B 
minor for Flute, Violin and 
Continuo. Duo in E minor for 
Flute and Violin . Solfeggietto for 
Harpsichord. Quartet in G major 
for Harpsichord, Flute, Viola and 
Violoncello, Collegium Pro Arte. 
— OL50017 (12 in., 36s. 
53d.). 

This is a handsome issue, and one which 
will be welcomed by all who await 
additions to the meagre list of long playing 
records by which C.P.E. Bach is represented 
in the catalogues. The Recital Room at 
the Festival Hall is continually sold out 
long in advance for concerts of precisely 
this kind of music, so there can be nowadays 
no lack of critical appreciation. The 
artists taking part in these performances 
are stylists of distinction, and in all but a 
few instances the recording does them full 
justice. In the delightful Duo for flute and 
violin (without bass accompaniment) some 
adjustment is necessary to mitigate the 
rather steely quality of violin tone; the 
‘cello and harpsichord continuo booms at 
times where the texture is thickest, and 
there is a perceptible recession of tone in 
the Adagio of the Quartet. This last work 
is an eloquent, characteristic example of 
C.P.E. Bach at his most inventive and the 
playing is a sheer joy. The inclusion of the 
familiar Solfeggietto was a happy idea, 
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and makes an effective interlude. It will 
be a pleasure to return to this disc at some 
future date, and I predict a great demand 


for it. LC. 

*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 5 in F 
major for Violin and Piano, Op. 24, 
66 Sp 


*BRAHMS. Sonata No. 3 in D minor 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 108. 
Christian Ferras (violin), Pierre 
Barbizet (piano). Telefunken LGX 
66014 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

With so much duplication of existing 
recordings it is always in the nature of a 
surprise to find a work making its first 
appearance in long-playing form, and this 
applies to the two sonatas under review ; 
they provide a searching test for a partner- 
ship also making its début in the catalogues, 
although the violinist has several discs to his 
credit already. The Beethoven sonata was 
written in 1801, after the first six quartets, 
therefore, and before the 1st and 2nd 
symphonies. The work has been described 
as sunny and optimistic and is in four 
movements ; the Adagio molto espressivo is 
an aria in five sections, of which the first 
might have been penned by Mozart ; this 
is followed by a quick, mischievous Scherzo, 
and again by a Rondo which is perhaps the 
finest and most rewarding movement of all. 
Classical restraint and scrupulous attention 
to detail are the first things one looks for, 
and the performance succeeds apart from 
an occasional over-accentuation, without 
roughness or lapse into untidy ensemble. 
The artists are able to spread themselves a 
little more freely in the Brahms, where one 
thinks they feel a little more comfortable ; 
this is a stormier work of almost symphonic 
proportions which could so easily get out of 
hand. The players give a_ performance 
which is in turn gentle and profound, 
rhythmical, well-disciplined and full of 
musical interest from start to finish. The 
quality of recording leaves little to be 
desired, yet I am not quite happy about the 
violin tone. Some of it is full and rich, but 
at the same time there are passages which 
sound fierce and strident and one looks on 
helpless to interfere. Whether the two 
artists are a matched team in the sense that 
Rostal and Osborn (who have also recorded 
Beethoven sonatas) appear to be ideally 
suited to each other, can be left for con- 
sideration later. I.C. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Quartet in B flat 
major, Op. 130. Quartetto Italiano 
(Paolo Borciani, Elisa Pegreffi—violins. 
Piero Farulli—viola. Franco Rossi— 
’cello.) Columbia 33CX1103 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). : 

This performance reminds me rather of 
the time I went to see an opera in Italy 
billed as I Maestri Cantori: it was well 
enough sung and played, but of echt 
Wagnerian style there was scarcely a trace, 
and I felt somewhat surprised that the tenor, 
vigorously applauded at each adumbration 
of the Prize Song by the otherwise. chatty 
audience, did not stop and give an encore, 
in the best tradition of the Italian lyric 
drama. The ensemble on this disc— 
identifiable both as that New Italian 
Quartet hitherto found on the Decca lists 
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and as the Italian String Quartet recently 
performing in London—plays Beethoven’s 
Op. 130 with evident affection and care, 
but with an over-romantic approach that 
makes of every dolce marking an invitation 
to sentimentalise ; and one can’t sentimen- 
talise late Beethoven without giving the 
music an odd flavour which the composer 
himself would have spat out. As my 
colleague I.C. put it so well about a previous 
record of this team’s, ‘‘ they wear their 
hearts too much on their sleeve’’: in the 
Cavatina—that glory of the Op. 130 
Quartet—the leader’s smeary portamentos 
introduce a feeling of restlessness into the 
tranquil reverie, and the second subject of 
the finale (the section which first appears in 
A flat) surges back and forth like an 
accordion. How elusive is this thing called 
style! The Quartet performs with spirit, 
with meticulous attention to the dynamics, 
and with careful phrasing: yet somehow 
the result, though good playing, is not good 
Beethoven. The poco scherzando direction in 
the third movement is not brought out, and 
the obstinate lack of convincing lilt in the 
Danza tedesca reminds us that the landler- 
waltz tradition is essentially foreign to Italy. 
Perhaps this is all being rather severe on 
the worthy Italian Quartet; but it is 
difficult not to judge late Beethoven by the 
highest standards of achievement, and to 
compare this against an ideal performance. 
Certainly, in its favour, I know of no better 
version now available: the Pascal Quartet’s 
performance (issued just over a year ago by 
Nixa), though well conceived, is disappoint- 
ingly prosaic in the Cavatina, and is 
by the leader’s tendency to hurry and by 
the harsh recorded tone. Here the recording 
is at least tolerably good, though in high 
registers the first violin tends to disappear 
into the clouds, and at moments (e.g. the 
start of side 2) the quality is a bit flimsy. 
LS. 


*xBOCCHERINI. Quartet in A major, 
Op. 39, No. 3. Quartet in E flat 
major, Op. 58, No. 3. Quartetto 
Italiano (Paolo Borciani, Elisa Pegreffi 
—violins. Piero Farulli—viola. Franco 
Rossi—’cello.) Columbia 33CX1101 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

After a century and a half of neglect 
(which, in fact, was closing in already 
during the last years of his life), Boccherini 
is beginning to emerge from the shadows. 
The full scope of his immense productivity 
has yet to be assimilated ; but now that, 
exorcising ‘‘ the’’ Minuet which has be- 
devilled any possible appreciation, we have 
started to nibble at the mass of his chamber 
music, we are finding a figure of importance. 
Not that he had the genius of his contem- 
porary Haydn: his work is uneven in 
quality, both as to invention and craftsman- 
ship, but there’ are depths in his music 
which come as unexpectedly striking. Our 
ideas of formal, ‘‘ classical ’’ composers are 
being thoroughly shaken up: the purely 
galant writer beloved of the concise histories 
would not have conceived these two dark, 
brooding slow movements, or the anxious 
mood of the Minuet trio of Op. 58, No. 3. 
This latter work was composed in 1799, 
and though less obviously Spanish than 
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some of the quintets, does contain (as in 
the delightful dance-like finale, with its 
deceptively polyphonic opening) some 
suggestion of the country in which he spent 
so much of his life, and whose folk music 
has persistently proved so stimulating an 
influence on visiting creative artists. The 
A major Quartet comes from twelve years 
earlier, and is more direct in expression, 
containing in the finale an echo of the 
opera buffa style: the work could be 
described as agreeable rather than arresting. 
The Italian Quartet’s slight affectations 
need offend no one in this music: indeed, 
the Allegro moderato of the A major is actually 
marked con affetto. The balance and playing 
of the ensemble is good, save only that in 
the first movement of the E flat Quartet, 
where Boccherini (himself a ’cellist) boldly 
sends the ’cello up into its high register, 
well above the viola, the ’cello tone here is 
rather weak. The recording is clear but a 
trifle rough: near the beginning of Op. 39, 
No. 3, and again in the slow movement, 
there can from time to time be heard 
extraneous musical sounds—but so faintly 
as probably not to disturb any but the most 
exacting and concentrated listener. L.S. 


*xBRAHMS. Quintet in B minor for 
Clarinet and Strings, Op. 115. 
Leopold Wlach (clarinet), Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet. Nixa WLP 
5155 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

*xBRAHMS. Quintet in B minor for 
Clarinet and Strings, Op. 115. 
Alfred Boskovsky (clarinet), 
Members of the Vienna Octet. 
Decca LXT2858 (12 in., 36s. 543d.). 

Last month saw the review here of two 
earlier versions of this most lovely quintet : 
Reginald Kell with the Fine Arts Quartet 
on Brunswick AXTL1008, and Alfred 
Gallodoro with the Stuyvesant Quartet on 
Nixa CLP1004. Helped by Kell’s artistry, 
I was able fairly definitely to prefer the 
Brunswick version, while feeling that the 
Nixa, with Gallodoro, was a good runner- 
up, particularly for those listeners who 
disliked clarinet vibrato. 

I must now suggest, however, to those 
listeners that either of the new versions will 
probably be found preferable to that earlier 
Nixa. The same firm's later sponsoring is a 
very good one: Leopold Wlach, principal 
of the Vienna Philharmonic, has already 
declared .himself a wonderfully smooth 
player on records, and here he is in good 
form. Rather less-so the strings; they do 
not always achieve a perfect ensemble, 
and in the slow movement their muted 
tone is most curious. It is muffled, certainly, 
but not in the velvety way that we expect. 
How far this can be attributed to the players 
and how far to the recording is problem- 
atical ; elsewhere the technical quality is 
vivid, and the record lacks nothing on that 
account. The balance is among the best of 
the versions, although (as in the earlier 
Nixa) the string sprays of notes answering 
those of the clarinet in the third movement 
are often inaudible. The players adopt a 
curiously slow tempo for the introduction 
to this movement—perhaps not altogether 
ineffectively ; but surely the finale would 
have benefited from a little extra push. 
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In the new Decca, with players from the 
Vienna Octet, however, we have a version 
that notably eases the recommendation 
problem ; surely few people will be dis- 
appointed with this lovely disc. It has, I 
think, one fault: the clarinet is nearly 
always too distant in relation to the strings 
—and as Boskovsky, also from the Vienna 
Philharmonic, is a superlatively musical 
player that is a misfortune. But on every 
other count surely here is a winner; the 
strings play, throughout, as beautifully as 
the clarinet, and even the reticence of the 
clarinet has one compensating virtue: at 
last it allows the third movement sprays to 
balance properly. The recording, balance 
apart, is as smooth as the playing ; there is 
a mellowness of tone that suits the work 
ideally, where sometimes the brightness of 
the other versions seems out of place. In the 
slow movement, too, the muted string tone 
is quite meltingly authentic—that of the 
second fiddle and viola particularly so. 

This then, Decca LXT2858, must surely 
be the general first choice. But even so it 
should not reasonably be allowed to eclipse 
Kell’s superlative playing on the Brunswick 
disc ; and those in any sort of doubt are 
urged to hear both versions before making 
a decision, if at all possible. M.M. 


*BRAHMS. Sonata No. 1 in F minor 
for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 120, 
No. 1. Sonata No. 2 in E flat major 
for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 120, 
No. 2. Jacques Lancelot (clarinet), 
Annie D’Arco (piano). Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50090 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The two clarinet sonatas of Brahms’s 
maturity make a very suitable LP coupling, 
and it is good to see them in the catalogues. 
The F minor I fancy we have never had 
before at all, except in the somewhat un- 
satisfactory, though authentic viola tran- 
scription ; the E flat we have had only on 
78s. 

But before those 78s are jettisoned, 
readers should hear the new disc. Jacques 
Lancelot is a fine clarinet player, though one 
who places, I would say, efficiency above 
poetry; and Annie d’Arco is a very 
adequate pianist who secures an excellent 
ensemble with Lancelot—though they do 
have a tendency to phrase by making a 
brief gap at the barline (or could this be 
not their phrasing, but the tape-engineers ?). 
Their recording, however, is here, of very 
variable quality—at its best (the opening 
of the E flat Sonata, for instance) it is quite 
firm and reasonably mellow—we have 
heard better Oiseau-Lyres, we reflect, but 
are going to be able to enjoy Brahms. We 
discover, in the event, that we were opti- 
mistic—at its worst (the opening of the F 
minor Sonata, for instance) the recording 
is thin and shaky, imparting a tremor to 
piano and clarinet alike. The balance, too, 
varies ; at its best it is fine, but more often 
the clarinet is too weak, and sumetimes it 
is totally submerged. Perhaps Lancelot 
gave up in despair—the pianist does play 
with enthusiasm—at the end of the E flat 
Sonata anyway; but if not he might as 
well have done so—only the‘ evidence of 
the score or our memory assures us that the 
work is a duo-sonata. 
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There are, however, compensating 
moments, and if this is not the perfect LP 
of these sonatas it is at least a welcome step 
in the right direction. 


DEBUSSY. La Fille aux cheveux de lin 
from Preludes, Book 1. 


DINICU. Hora Staccato (arr. Heifetz). 
Jascha Heifetz (violin) Emanuel 
Bay (piano). H.M.V. DA2058 (10 in., 
6s.). Both featured in the film ‘‘ Of 
Men and Music ’’. 


Heaven knows how many times Heifetz 
has recorded Dinicu’s Hora Staccato (for 
whose popularity he has been almost 
entirely responsible)—still less how many 
times he must have played the piece 
“‘live’’, Yet any suggestion that he must 
be tiring of it finds no support in this 
latest disc, which is as spontaneous and 
sparkling as ever. That’s real professional- 
ism. Heifetz’s playing is always an ebject 
of wonder—the technical flawlessness, the 
polished mastery, the beauty of tone which 
he brings even to such trifles never fails. 
I find the sheer enchantment of sound that 
he produces irresistible, even though I 
know Hartmann’s transcription of the 
Debussy to contain two quite pointless 
extra entries of the opening phrase (tilting 
what was exquisite towards the obvious) 
and the whole interpretation to be far too 
sophisticated for Leconte de Lisle’s Scottish 
lass sitting singing in the fields. L.S. 


*FAURE. Quartet No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 15. Artur Rubinstein (piano) 
Members of the Paganini Quartet. 
H.M.V. BLPio04o (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


The earlier of Fauré’s Piano Quartets is 
given on this fine disc a rich performance 
and recording, with the emphasis, all the 
way, on warmth and depth of tone, 
contributed to notably by the string 
players. Not that there is any lack, 
whatever, of urgency, as there barely could 
be any where Rubinstein was playing ; the 
Scherzo and the Finale are both bounced 
through with immense vitality—though 
just before the Trio of the former there 
seems, no doubt due to tape manipulation, 
to be a long hiatus. (Long enough, on some 
unmentionable LP’s, to have contained 
a break between neighbouring works, let 
alone sections of movements). But the 
players may possibly have meant it, and, 
bar a slight falling-off of recorded quality 
in the last few bars of the piece, there is 
nothing else to prevent this generous 
performance of the attractive work having 
its full domestic effect. 

_A cooler, and perhaps a slightly more 
clearly recorded performance, excellent 
indeed in its way, of the quartet is to be 
found on Nixa QLP4007 (June, 1953), 
where it occupies one twelve-inch side 
instead of, as in the present case, two tens. 
The reverse of the Nixa is a fine version 
(and the only one available) of Fauré’s 
second ’Cello Sonata, in G minor. The 
choice is thus far from clear-cut; but 
however it is exercised it is, happily, 
unlikely to invoke a mene” 
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To thousands of people it is an accepted fact that there is a new ‘ realism ’ in 
music played by the Monarch Auto-changer. That is why the Monarch is such a 
firmly established favourite of both the family circle and radiogram makers. 


Acclaimed the world’s finest auto-changer, the 1954 Monarch promises to be 
an even greater favourite. It’s smoother, more streamlined, has a brilliant new 
‘finish—and, of course, these unique features :— 


* The ‘ Magidisk ’—that exclusive feature of the Monarch that selects any 
record, any size, in any order. 


* The quickest changeover that gives uninterrupted pleasure. 
* The hidden music discovered by the high fidelity dual stylus cartridge. 
* The control—so simple—so handy. 





Ensure that your radiogram or player incorporates a Monarch. 


WORLDS MOST WANTED AUTOCHANGER 


Birmingham Sound Reproducers Limited, Claremont Works, Old Hill, Staffs. 
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MOGENS WOLDIKE 


AND THE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE 


DANISH STATE RADIO 
with 
Ruth Guldback and Valborg Garde (Sepranos). 
Else Brems and Dagmar Schou (Altos) 
Ole Walbom and Volmer Holboll (Tenors) 
Einar Norby (Bass) and Soren Sorenson (Organ) 
TE DEUM — Handel 
(composed in the year 1713 “For the Peace of Utreoht**) 


CORONATION ANTHEM — Handel 


(By arrangement with the Haydn Society Inc., Boston, Massachusetts) 
PMA1005 
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LONDON BAROQUE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 
KARL HAAS 


GEORGE MALCOLM —Harpsichord - LIONEL SALTER— Fortepiano 


CONCERTO FOR HARPSICHORD AND FORTEPIANO 
IN E FLAT 
C. P. B. Baoh; 


(LIONEL SALTER and CHARLES SPINKS— Harpsichords) 


CONCERTO FOR TWO HARPSICHORDS AND STRINGS 
IN C MINOR 
J. 8. Bach 


PMA1009 
1 5 I EEE CA 








GRETE SCHERZER 
FANTASIA, OP. 17—schumann—PMD1010 








THESE RECORDS WILL BE AVAILABLE MID-MAROH 


PARLOPHONE 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 
RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON, W.) 





§ of gramophone equipment.” 
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} SOUND ADVICE ON “HIGH FIDELITY” 





Are you considering whether to improve or replace 
your record reproducing equipment ? If so, we can help 
you and are glad to do so—provided that you will let us ! 
This may seem a surprising reservation yet, among the 
countless enquiries we receive each week, there are many 
which merely request us to “‘ forward all our catalogues 
In such a case there is 
little we can do to help. We know only too well that, 
if we merely send all available leaflets, the result will be 
hopeless confusion in the mind of the recipient. Such a 
person, by giving us no indication as to the standard he 
) is aiming at, the approximate total he is prepared to spend, 
the size of his room, the type of music in which he is 
mainly interested and the amount of noise he can indulge 
in without courting trouble from family or neighbours, 
makes it impossible for us to place our specialised know- 
| ledge and experience at his service. 


At the same time, even our ideal correspondent is at 
a grave disadvantage compared with those who are able 
to call at Astra House in order to discuss their problems 
and to listen. Especially to listen! Personal taste is an 
all-important factor which governs the choice of a loud- 
speaker system, in particular, to an extent which may 
well dismay those who approach the subject from too 
purely scientific an angle. What is the use of telling a 
highly musical listener that the response curve of a certain 
loudspeaker is a joy to behold, when his ears clearly tell 
him that ‘‘ any resemblance between the resultant sound 
» and real music is purely coincidental ’’ ? The real object 
of so-called High Fidelity is not scientific truth but aural 
pleasure. Not our pleasure, but yours, and who but 
yourself can be the judge of that ? 


Yet, at Astra House, it is not a case of “* the customer 
is always right,’ for we do not encourage ill-founded 
prejudices, nor do we bow to the advice, however well- 
meaning, of the frequently encountered ‘“‘ friend who 
knows all about these things.”” What we do believe is 
that “ the customer’s ears are always right,” so long as 
they are given a chance to listen to combinations of really 
first-class motors, pick-ups, amplifiers and loudspeakers. 
» In our showrooms you will find the best that money can 
buy and, more important still, the best that your money 
will buy. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone records 
of govd music 


‘ Astra House 


121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
Temple Bar 3007 
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*xHANDEL. Concerto Grosso in A 
major, Op. 6, No. 11; Concerto 
Grosso in B minor, Op. 6, No. 12. 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Boyd 
Neel). Decca LXg124 (10 in,, 
278. 34d.). 

With this disc Boyd Neel completes his 
recording of the Concerti Grossi, Op. 6. 
The various issues have been reviewed in 
our pages, as they appeared, by L.S., H.F., 
and myself, and all but the first two 
numbers (LXg027) were awarded two 
stars in The Record Year (2), those 
numbers receiving one star. L.S. was 
critical of both of these pieces because he 
found the recording “‘ all over the place ”’ 
and because he viewed with alarm Boyd 
Neel’s ‘“‘ increasingly romantic approach 
with increasingly nineteenth-century cres- 
cendos and rallentandos’’. H.F. found 
Nos. 7 and 8 (LX3081) “ post-romantic . .. 
a modernisation of Handel—not what he 
intended, though arguably what he would 
have loved hearing had he lived long 
enough’’. I reviewed Nos. 5 and 6 
(LX3055),9 and 10 (LXgog9) and, being, 
I suppose, a post-romantic thoroughly 
enjoyed them, and found the recording 
excellent. Almost my sole criticism was 
the incalculable behaviour of the harpsi- 
chord, which was rarely sufficiently audible 
to my taste. And this is still the case. In 
No. 11, which, by the way, has a most 
imaginative first movement, I should have 
liked to hear the harpsichord giving support 
to the short Largoe staccato section preceding 
the Andante, in which movement one is 
conscious of its presence. (In the last 
movement of this Concerto the repeat is 
heavily cut). 

The harpsichord tells in the introductory 
Largo of the last Concerto, a fine and mas- 
sive piece of writing, and in the Larghetto, 
with one variation; and I do not think 
anyone could possibly accuse the con- 
ductor of romanticising this lovely tune—in 
fact, I could wish it played more expres- 
sively. Both halves of the tune should 
have been repeated ; 
would not allow of that. 

The music of these Concertos is, as that 
eminent Handelian A. Streatfield would 
have said, ‘a tonic force which for our good 
we should not neglect’: and if there are 
things here and there in this series of records 
to be criticised, there is much more to 
admire and be thankful for. The balance 
and recording of this disc is equal to the 
best of the rest. ALR. 


but perhaps space 


«LIS ZT. Concerto Pathétique for two 
pianos. Dr. Josef Dichler (piano), 
Grete Dichler (piano). Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2. Pastorale (from 
* Années de Pélerinage,’’ Book 1.) 
Gleb Axelrod (piano). Supraphon 
LPM73 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This record should prove to be of absorb- 
ing interest to all enthusiasts for Liszt’s 
piano music, even though the greater part 
of one side is filled with the Hungarian 
Rhapsody. There happens to be, in fact, 
no other particularly recommendable version 
of the piece. The Brailowsky ‘recording on 
H.M.V. DB6414 is rather tame. Gleb 
Axelrod is plainly a pianist of the first rank. 
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His inflections, his lazy, seductive flicks at 
the familiar ornaments, his sudden stressing 
of an inner melody which perhaps we might 
not have noticed before, all contribute to a 
fascinating performance. The recording is 
pretty good, particularly in the softer 
passages ; some of fiercer chords tended 
towards distortion on my machine. Axelrod 
fills the side with the unaccountably 
neglected Pastorale from the first book of 
the Années de Poelerinage, ‘‘ Switzerland ”’. 
It is a pretty piece, which comes between 
the better-known Au Lac de Wallenstadt and 
Au bord d’une source. The other side is filled 
with the Concerto Pathétique composed in 
1849-50, originally for one piano. It was 
edicated to Adolf Henselt, and also 
intended as a test piece for the examinations 
of the Paris Conservatoire. The two-piano 
version dates from 1865. It is a fascinating 
and elaborately constructed composition. 
I would like to hear it in its original form, 
for brilliant though it sounds, and obviously 
hard to play even when four hands are at 
work on it, one naturally misses something 
of purely virtuoso excitement. It has had 
an earlier recording by Michael and Mark 
Hamburg, now deleted ; this new recording 
is apparently also a family affair: the 
playing has great brilliance, the recording 
slightly less ; nevertheless the sounds emerge 
with remarkable clarity. A.P. 


*MENDELSSOHN. Sonata No. 2 in D 
major for ’Cello and Piano, Op. 58. 

*SCHUBERT. Sonata in A minor, 
* Arpeggione ’. Roger Albin (’cello), 
Claude Helffer (piano). Telefunken 
L.GX66015 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Mendelssohn’s Second ’Cello Sonata is 
one of his masterpieces, a piece whose 
spontaneous flow is never affected by that 
emptiness of content which so often mars his 
compositions. The thematic materia] is 
consistently attractive and melodious, and 
the working-out is deft and imaginative. 
The third movement, the Adagio, is an 
eloquent utterance of great intensity. Roger 
Albin gives a sensitive, polished perform- 
ance, graceful and pretty in the quick 
sections, and touching in the Adagio, which 
really sounds like a heart-felt complaint. 
Claude Helffer’s piano at this point, with 
its rolling chords, affords consolation to the 
plangent solo ; and elsewhere is neat and 
well-balanced. 

There is just a touch of pre-echo, other- 
wise the recording is first-rate. My recom- 
mendation of this record would be whole- 
hearted, did I not feel that there is a better 
“‘ Arpeggione’’ available. I have con- 
sidered this side together with Maurice 
Gendron’s recording of the Sonata: see 
below under Schubert. A.P. 


*MOZART. String Quartet No. 14 in 
G major, K.387. Haydn Quartet, 
Brussels. Telefunken LGM65011 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This is a very glossy recording of playing 
that is full of life, but lacking in polish and 
nuance: and which cannot compare in 
any way with the performance of the work 
by the Amadeus Quartet (H.M.V. 
DLP1003). One instance will suffice. In 
the slow movement the first violin has a lot 
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of florid passage work which needs to be 
shaped and given some little touches of 
rubato. It is this that the leader of the 
Amadeus Quartet so beautifully does, 
whereas the leader of the Haydn Quartet 
fails to make the phrases meaningful. 
Surely, too, the Trio of the Minuet is too 
violently attacked. The Quartet are hap- 
piest in the grand final movement which 
they play neatly and, in the remarkable 
chromatic phrases, expressively. ALR. 


*SCHUBERT. String Quartet No. 15 
in G major, Op. 161. Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet. Nixa WLP 
5041 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This last quartet of Schubert’s is a 
monumental work and one of his most 
important. Its predecessor in D minor— 
Death and the Maiden—was a work of poetry 
and lyrical in conception ; the G major is 
grander in design, of great emotional depth 
and powerful in its impact. One is left after 
hearing the finale with the impression of 
Schubert at his most reckless and daring, 
and one is not surprised to be reminded that 
the quartet was refused publication until 
1850 when it was unearthed in Vienna and 
given its first authentic public performance. 
It makes heavy demands on the instru- 
mentalists, and I would very much like to 
hear this ensemble play the work under 
ideal concert hall conditions, for none of its 
combined delicacy and violence and out- 
pouring of nervous energy escapes them in 
this performance. I had, unfortunately, to 
fiddle with my reproducing equipment 
considerably in order to secure what I 
considered to be a bearable sound—volume 
level well down and top ruthlessly cut until 
the music was devitalised and obviously not 
what was intended either by Schubert or the 
Konzerthaus Quartet. I hope others will 
be more successful, for there is much here 
to command respectful attention. _I.C. 


*SCHUBERT. Sonata in A minor, 
“ Arpeggione ”. 

*SCHUMANN.  Fantasiestiicke, Op. 
73; Drei Romanzen, Op. 94. 
Maurice Gendron (’cello), Jean 
Frangaix (piano). Decca LXT2857 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Maurice Gendron seems to me to be 
becoming a great ’cellist. It is impossible to 
imagine a better performance of the 
“* Arpeggione ’’ Sonata than he gives here. 
This work was written for that short-lived 
instrument the arpeggione, which was 
fretted like a guitar but bowed like a ‘cello 
across its six strings. Commentators tend 
to be patronising about the work, but I 
believe the public, who have taken it to 
their hearts, are right. It is played to-day, 
of course, on the ’cello. Gendron, with his 
warm, affecting tone, brings out every 
delicate inflection in the writing, yet never 
at the expense of spontaneity or of rhythm. 
His gradations of tone, and his phrasing, 
are consummate. This performance is 
an example of true and rare artistry ; and 
I would urge all readers to hear it. I would 
hate to be without this record in my collec- 
tion. Jean Frangaix, who forms with 
Gendron a regular duo, accompanies in fine 
style, and the recording is immaculate. 
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Simultaneously there arrives, from the 
same factory, another pressing of the 
** Arpeggione ’’, made by Roger Albin and 
Claude Helffer (see above, under the 
coupling, Mendelssohn’s Second ’Cello 
Sonata, for details). It is a good perform- 
ance, but Gendron’s shines more brightly 
for the contrast. Take any one phrase, say 
the second subject of the first movement: 
and it will afford an illustration of the 
difference between good and great playing. 

The Schumann pieces on the reverse of 
the Decca disc are played with that elo- 
quence which we imply when we say that 
the ’cello seems to communicate with us as 
if in a speaking voice. The Opus 73 
Fantasiestiicke were originally composed for 
clarinet and piano, but they are perhaps 
better known in this ‘cello arrangement. 
The Romanzen were written for oboe and 
piano. These six pieces are well varied in 
mood, and make a welcome and thoroughly 
recommendable addition to the representa- 
tion both of the ’cello and of Schumann. 

ALP. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata in E major, 
Op. 109. Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 13, “ Pathétique ”’. Solomon 
(piano). H.M.V. ALPro62 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Solomon has, I am told, recorded the 
Pathétique anew for this disc, and so this 
performance is not taken from the tapes of 
H.M.V. C4117-9, which H.F. reviewed 
with enthusiasm in the November, 1951, 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE. The present 
performance awakens in me the same en- 
thusiasm, and it must stand with Giese- 
king’s recent one (Columbia 33CX1073) 
as among the finest that can be imagined. 


Solomon is, perhaps, rather more dra- 
matic in the first movement; and there 
are some small variations in expression and 
dynamics. He gives more weight to the 
descending bass at the end of the exposition 
and points the detail in the slow movement 
in his own individual way, while in the 
last movement he is a little more whimsical. 
But all this only amounts to the fact that 
Solomon and Gieseking are two superb but 
different artists, and each interpretation is 
equally satisfying. I was not so happy at 
first about Solomon’s recording. The tone 
is rather shallow, and lifeless in the upper 
reaches of the treble, but the impression 
soon wears off. Why is it that in both 
recordings there is a rise in pitch in the 
slow movement ? In the H.M.V. it is 
more marked than in the Columbia, and 
though it falls to correct pitch for the last 
movement in the one, in the other it stays 
put. To misquote Shakespeare, the fault, 
dear Brutus, lies perhaps in our mains, not 
in the companies ! 

I found Backhaus’s performance of the 
E major Sonata (Decca LXT2535) “‘ cur- 
iously dull and often laboured ’’ (Decem- 
ber, 1950). Solomon, on the other hand, 
gives a glorious rendering of this extra- 
ordinarily imaginative work and brings out 
to the full the contrast of fast and slow 
music, delicate theme and _ passionate 
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theme, in the first movement: the latter 
quickly suppressing any show of emotion 
and turning to decoretion. The next 
movement, Prestissimo (far removed from a 
scherzo) is played with great tension, and 
then comes the exquisite tune for which the 
Sonata, so to speak, has been waiting. 
Solomon, needless to say, plays it without 
any of the heavy accentuation that was so 
disturbing in the Backhaus disc, and each 
of the six variations is a gem of interpreta- 
tion. The fine pointing of the tonal em- 
broidery in the last variation, with double 
and single trills, and the theme hovering 
high up in the treble, is especially beautiful. 
On this side the piano tone is of much 
better quality, when one remembers to 
think about it. A.R. 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 21 in C 
major, Op. 53, “ Waldstein ”’. 
Sonata in D major, Op. 10, No. 3. 
Kurt Appelbaum (piano). Nixa 
WLP544 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Interesting comparisons were drawn by 

A.R. in THE GRAMOPHONE, October, 1953, 

between the Gieseking and Backhaus 

recordings of the Waldstein, and I have 
nothing of value to add which might help 
intending purchasers to choose between the 

two performances. It is unfortunate that a 

less veiled, less misty quality of piano tone 

could not have been achieved in the 

Gieseking version (Col. 33CX1055)— 

obviously not the pianist’s fault, for then 

there would be no difficulty at all in making 
up one’s mind. A.R. draws attention to 
what he aptly describes as the ‘‘luminous”’ 
quality of the latter’s playing, and refers to 
the “‘ delicate beauty ’’ of the closing pages 
of the last movement. The Backhaus 
performance (Decca LXT2532) is masterly 
in another way, and the recorded tone has 
greater clarity which makes a special appeal. 

I personally do not find him playing 

“through the piano’”’ in the sense for 

which the disc has been criticised, and I 

number myself among those who rather like 

their Beethoven played in this way. The 
new issue is up against two formidable 
opponents. (Annie Fischer’s performance 
on Supraphon LPM62 was reviewed in 
November last year and found wanting—a 
verdict with which I agree.) I smelt a rat 
in the first two bars where the pianist 
actually makes an accelerando—think of 
it! It reminded me of an illustration we 
all remember seeing in a book on piano 
playing by Stewart Macpherson, showing an 
arrow pointing in the direction the music is 
supposed to proceed. This instability, this 
impulsive eagerness is to be found scattered 

throughout the entire performance, and a 

pianist who treats the second subject of the 

first movement so cavalierly ought to be 
ashamed of himself. The opening bars of 
the Adagio promise well—nice tone, poised 

and considered, only to be disfigured by a 

bar like the 14th which discloses a hump 

like the back of a camel. The Rondo which 
has been going very well deteriorates 
towards the end—a pity since one detects 
some skilful half-pedalling in passages 
which must be kept clean at all costs—and 
the impression one gets is of an undignified 
scramble. The D major Sonata on the 
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reverse suffers from the same defects ; the 
playing is again impulsive, resulting in 
exaggerated emphasis in quick passages, 
spoiling an otherwise satisfactory reading 
and destroying the listener’s confidence. To 
say that the recorded tone is acceptable in 
quality seems a waste of time after all this 
—but it is, nevertheless. 1.C. 


*xDEBUSSY. Pour le piano. Estampes. 
Images. Walter Gieseking (piano). 
Columbia 33CX1137 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Walter Gieseking has embarked on a 
complete recording of the piano works of 
Mozart. Possibly this Debussy issue, 
coming hard on the heels of Book One of 
the Préludes, is indication that he intends 
doing the same for the French composer. 
It would be welcome. Gieseking’s Debussy 
performances are definitive ; and both the 
Préludes and this present disc are beautifully 
engineered. 

Pour le piano (1896-1901), Estampes (1903) 
and Images (1905, 1907), are all bold works, 
in which Debussy was experimenting with 
the whole-tone scale, with Oriental rhythms 
and as:onances, with harmonic and pianistic 
tints and textures. Gieseking captures to 
perfection the characteristics of each piece, 
whether it be clavecim style of the Toccata, 
the delicate Spanish musings of Soirée dans 
Grenade, the mysterious orientalism of Et la 
lune descend sur le temple qui fut. His perform- 
ance abounds in those delicacies of tone and 
inflexion to which one will turn again and 
again in pleasure and admiration. 

Pour le piano is a suite of three pieces, 
Prélude (brilliant and rapid, with sudden 
waves of sound in the central sections, 
experiments with augmented triads and 
whole-tone series, and a harp-like’ cadenza 
at the close); Sarabande (a grave piece, 
with use of sevenths and ninths which was 
advanced for the time); and Toccata. 
Sarabande was first published (in a slightly 
different form) in the Grand Journal de Lundi, 
with the indication: ‘‘ Slow, serious ele 
gance, rather like an old picture, or a 
memory of the Louvre ’’. 

The Estampes, or “ Prints”’, comprise 
Pagodes, Soirée dans Grenade, and Jardins sous 
la pluie. Readers who have heard Argo’s 
record of ‘‘ Music from Bali ’’ will recognise 
the inspiration of Pagodes with its five-note 
scale and obsessive rhythm: the gamelan 
music which Debussy had heard at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889. Of Soirée dans 
Grenade, Falla has said: ‘‘ This music... 
conjures up the effect of images mirrored by 
moonlight upon the limpid waters of the 
large albercas adjoining the Alhambra ”’, 
a description which aptly suggests the 
dreaming, passive quality of Debussy’s 
imagination here—a Spain he knew only in 
fantasy. Jardins sous la pluie works into its 
pattering texture the two nursery songs, 
“* Nous n’irions plus au bois ’’ and ‘‘ Do, do, 
l’enfant do’’. 

Of the first series of Images Debussy wrote : 
“J think I may say without undue pride, 
that I believe that these three pieces will 
live and will take their place in piano 
literature . . . either to the left of Schumann 

. . or to the right of Chopin ’’. In Réflets 
dans l'eau the title describes the piece. As 
Oscar Thompson (whose valuable com- 
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mentary on the piano music I am here 
following) has pointed out, the basic theme, 
a slow, trailing one, is mirrored in ‘‘ what 
may be described as harmonic reflections ’’. 
Debussy noted that this piece ‘‘ embodied 
the newest discoveries in harmonic chem- 
istry ’’—notably whole-tone and pentatonic 
ones. No. 2, Hommage ad Rameau, is a grave 
piece, composed while Debussy was revising 
the score of Rameau’s opera, Les Fétes de 
Polymnic. Mouvement is a moto perpetuo, 
which finally climbs a whole-tone sequence 
to nearly the top of the keyboard. 

The second set of Jmages comprises Cloches 
a travers les feuilles, a magical, vibrating piece; 
Et la lune descend sur la temple qui fut, a 
mysterious, oriental piece, numbed as if by 
some dull opiate ; and Poissons d’or, whose 
flash and flicker were inspired, apparently, 
by contemplation of a piece of oriental 
lacquer. 

This varied music, as I have already 
noted, Gieseking renders with consummate 
art, and the engineers have captured to 
perfection his delicate colouring and 
shading. Only in two points is the recording 
less than ideal: firstly, a suggestion of 
“ overloading ’’ where Prélude whirls into 
its climaxes ; and secondly, a surface which 
is not perfectly silent. A.P. 


«LIS ZT. Hungarian Rhapsodies : 
Nos. 2 in C sharp minor, 6 in D flat 
major, 12 in C sharp minor, 15 in 
A minor. Louis Kentner (piano). 
Columbia 33SX1014 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

The piano works of Liszt find in Mr. 
Kentner a high-ranking exponent whose 
reputation needs no re-stating in these 
columns. It is all the more gratifying to 
find his playing of these four rhapsodies 
such as to earn him further laurels in this 
field. The performances are soberly treated 
musically, with none of the theatricality 
and striving for effect which could so 
easily bring any one of them into disrepute, 
as well as producing showers of wrong notes 
and a quality of piano tone calculated to 
send shivers down the spine. The engineers 
can be congratulated on the fidelity of this 
recording and the artist on his technically 
brilliant and altogether splendid interpreta- 
tion of music, which these days needs an 
awful lot of nursing to bring off persuasively. 
The disc is warmly recommended. I.C. 





In reviewing’ the four Chopin Ballades 
played by Ginette Doyen on Nixa WLP5169 
in THe GRAMOPHONE, January, 1954, it 
was stated that some displeasure had 
been caused by the fact of the record 
playing almost a whole tone below normal 
pitch. The’ opportunity has now been 
taken of re-hearing this particular record 
only to discover that the pitch is quite 
blameless, and the comments must there- 
fore be withdrawn. All who possess the 
faculty of absolute pitch will appreciate the 
dilemma, and refuge must be taken in 
some fluctuation of the electric supply 
which had disastrous results upon the 
turntable in use. The occurrence is an 
unfortunate one, and readers may rest 
assured that the performances in question 
are free from the defect of which they were 
accused, LC. 
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*xLIS ZT. Fantasia quasi una 
Sonata (Aprés une lIecture de 
Dante), from ‘‘ Années de Pélerinage,’’ 
Book 2); Polonaise No. 2 in E 
major; Consolations Nos. 1-6. 
Peter Katin (piano). Decca LXT2877 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It was enterprising of Decca to record 
this young British pianist, and even if his 
debut-record is valuable only for the per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Dante Sonata’’ (which 
fills most of one side), it will for this per- 
formance alone be indispensable to all 
admirers of Liszt. The ‘‘ Dante Sonata ’’ 
closes the Second Book of the Amnées de 
Pélerinage (Italy). Without going into 
details of its ‘‘ programme’’, let me say 
just that it is a grand and exciting com- 
position, which Katin plays very well. His 
performance improves as the work pro- 
gresses: the first flood of virtuosity does not 
really have enough brio to lift us to our feet, 
as it should. But then, when we get to the 
andante (quasi improvvisato) ... dolcissimo con 
intimo sentimento, and still more at the 
dolcissimo con amore section, Katin plays with 
notable feeling ; and he hurtles through the 
final pages with a sure command. 

The rest of this side is filled by the E 
major Polonaise, which is a disappointing 
performance: accurate, but without rhyth- 
mic vigour. The six Consolations, which 
compose the reverse side, do not make a 
satisfactory group, and they become un- 
bearable in the monotonous and wooden 
performance that they have here. There 
seems to be no relation between the pianist 
who played the poetical sections of the 
Sonata, and this one, who produces ugly 
and monotonous tone, inert readings, and 
poor balance and pedalling. Listeners 
should turn for consolation to Rubinstein’s 
disc of the familiar No. 3, on H.M.V. 
DB3216. A.P. 


*xMOZART. Piano Works— Volume 
1.—Minuet and Trio in G major, 
K.1. Minuet in F major, K.2. 
Allegro in B flat major, K.3. 
Minuet in F major, K.4. Minuet 
in F major, K.5. Minuet in D 
major, K.94. Eight Variations 
in G major, K.24. Seven Varia- 
tions in D major, K.25. Six 
Variations in G major, K.180. 
Sonata in B flat major, K.570. 


Andante in F major, K.616. 
Walter Gieseking ’ (piano). 
Columbia 33CX1128 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.). 


This is an exciting record, for it is the 
first of a series in which Walter Gieseking 
is to record the complete piano works of 
Mozart. Very properly, we begin at the 
beginning, with K. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. But lest 
a whole disc of the earliest Mozart prove 
not too attractive, we then jump, filling the 
first side with one piece from the Italian 
tour, two from The Hague, and another 
set of early variations. And the second 
side contains a mature sonata. This seems 
an excellent scheme, this ‘‘ auto-coupling ”’ 
within the Mozart ceuvre. We shall not 
have to wait, tantalized, through a series 
of tiny minuets and allegros before we get 
to the great things ! 
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And how well it all promises. First let 
us note that throughout this disc Gieseking 
is accorded a beautifully limpid recording. 
One stops thinking about the gramophone, 
and listens only to the pianist and the 
music. The Minuets K. 1. 2. 4 and 5, and 
the Allegro K.3, all written in Salzburg in 
1762 when Mozart was eight, are among the 
earliest pieces we all learn to play. One is 
perhaps a little surprised that Gieseking 
doesn’t accord them more charm; he 
controls: the tempo rigidly. And I have 
heard him turn more pearly ornaments 
than he does here, in K.3 and 4. But the 
eggshell delicacy of tone is well in evidence, 
and in the end we shall probably decide 
that this mixture of schoolroom precision 
and the tonal grading of a great master is 
exactly what the pieces need. 

For the benefit of those who have the 
third edition of the Kéchel Catalogue, 
revised by Einstein, I am giving in brackets 
the revised Kéchel numbers to obviate 
cross-referring. K.94 (73h) is a minuet 
written in 1770 during the Italian tour ; 
Einstein (in Kéchel) suggests that it might 
be intended for strings. Here is Leopold 
on K.24 and 25: ‘‘ In the same parcel there 
are two sets of variations, one of which 
little Wolfgang had to compose on an air, 
written on the occasion of the majority 
and installation of the Prince; the other 
set he dashed off hurriedly on another 
melody which everybody all over Holland 
is singing, playing and whistling. They are 
trifles !’’ Yes, trifles indeed, but delightful 
ones, these variations which were composed 
and engraved in The Hague in 1766. The 
second tune is the old Dutch national 
anthem, ‘‘ Wilhelmus van Nassouwe’’, 
which Mozart also used as a fugue-subject 
in the finale of his Galimathias musicum, K.32. 
For these inventive variations Gieseking 
adopts a slightly freer style, though he still 
refrains from ‘‘ making much”’ of them. 

Then we have K.180 (173c), which was 
composed in Vienna in 1773, on a theme 
from one of Salieri’s operas. 

I wish I could unreservedly praise 
Gieseking’s performance of the B flat major 
Sonata which fills most of the other side. 
It certainly repays study. In the early 
pieces we will probably have noted how 
Gieseking avoids, almost entirely, the 
sustaining pedal. So he does here, with 
particularly striking effect in such places 
as bars 17ff. of the slow movement. Also 
we can admire his scrupulous exactness in 
treatment of note-values: a bass note is 
never to go on sounding through a rest. 
This is a performance of a different class 
from that given by Jacqueline Blancard 
in her LP recital of Mozart sonatas (Decca 
LXT2666—the only other LP version 
available) ; she treats the music very 
roughly. But regretfully I must opine that 
it is not in the same class as two other 
recorded performances: those of Schnabel 
(H.M.V. DB6839-40) and of Arrau 
(Columbia LX1551-3, or autos LX8928-30). 
I don’t want to play judge at a competitive 
festival, though for my part I find Schnabel’s 
performance the most satisfying (he omits 
the repeats and takes I and II a shade 
faster than Arrau; that is why there is 
one disc less in the H.M.V. set). Gieseking 
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takes I at an unusually slow pace; there 
is very little impetus in it and it is, surely, 
a movement which should sweep forward. 
In II he is oddly jerky, and the runs are 
not quite even. III seems to me to be less 
graceful than it should be. Yes, a disap- 
pointment—even if it be one that I hardly 
dare feel, since this record is harbinger of so 
long a series ! To console one there follows 
a perfect account of the Andante in F major, 
K.616, the Andante fiir eine Walze in eine 
kleine Orgel. The clockwork organ may have 
been flein, but the composition (which 
comes next to the two glass harmonica 
quintets) is a noble one, and touched with 
inspiration and haunting beauty of Mozart’s 
latest compositions. A.P. 


*PURCELL. Suites for Harpsichord. 
Isabelle Nef (harpsichord). Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50011 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In matters of art the English are 
traditionally reluctant to blow their own 
trumpet, and are inclined (unlike the 
French, the Italians or the Germans) to 
imagine that some special merit attaches to 
a work if it comes from abroad. Modesty 
and understatement can, however, be 
pushed too far, and it is to be hoped that 
our own gramophone companies may blush 
at the thought that the first available 
recordings of works such as the Triumphs of 
Oriana, Vaughan Williams’s Five Tudor 
Portraits, and now Purcell’s Harpsichord 
Suites, have been left to non-British artists 
and companies. It is gratifying that they 
should recognise the merit of our art ; but 
British companies also might legitimately 
show a proper pride in it, and remember 
that when it comes to performance, we 
could put up from our own resources at 
least the equals of the Randolph Singers, 
the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir or Mme. 
Nef—this, of course, with no derogatory 
intent to those artists. 

Purcell wrote but little for the keyboard, 
and even these eight Suites, which form the 
bulk of his output in this direction, were 
published enly after his death. His widow 
put them out in 1696 as A Choice Collection 
ef Lessons for the Harpsichord or Spinnet with a 
dedication to Princess Anne of Denmark : 
a few pieces at the end of the book were 
transcriptions of theatre tunes and the like, 
and are omitted in this recording. (The 
last movement of Suite 7, however, which 
is a hornpipe from The Married Beau, is 
retained.) As examples of the pre-Bachian 
suite they are of great interest, and several 
of the individual pieces are valuable in their 
own right: the G minor and C major 
Suites are perhaps the most outstanding 
taken as entities. The general pattern is a 
Prelude, an Almand and a Corant, sometimes 
followed by a Minuet or Saraband (in Nos. 6 
and 7 a Hornpipe—the triple-time variety— 
makes an appearance) ; and no attempt is 
made to move away from the predominant 
tonality of each suite. Rhythmically they 
are full of invention, and it is this aspect 
which Mme. Nef brings out most success- 
fully, despite an odd rubato here and 
there. Her playing captures Purcell’s spirit 
well, though there are far too many slips of 
finger for her performance to be rated in 
the first class, and she consistently mis- 
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interprets the tied shake, about which 
Purcell’s introductory Rules for Graces admit 
of no ambiguity. She appears to have used 
neither the Purcell Society nor the Barclay 
Squire editions, but some other with 
occasional textual variants, e.g. in the 
cadences of the Almand of Suite 5. Her 
double repetition of each half of the Corant 
in No. 7 is inexplicable: at a first hearing 
of the opening part I wondered whether (in 
view of an unusual number of inaccuracies) 
there was here an extra “‘ take ’’ which the 
engineers had forgotten to excise. 

The recording technicians have avoided 
the usual trap, with the harpsichord, of 
amplifying the tone out of all proportion to 
reality: here the level, though it varies 
somewhat (Suite 1 being rather thin and 
No. 5 too high), is well judged, and the 
tone-quality of the instrument is fairly 
faithfully reproduced. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that this disc is not intended 
to be played straight through: the suites, 
gathered together for convenience, make 
their best effect taken singly. LS. 


*SCHUBERT. Four Impromptus, Op. 
90. Four Impromptus, Op. 142. 
Sonata in A major, Op. 120. Paul 
Badura-Skoda (piano). Nixa 
WLP6205-1/2 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Nixa list this as a 2-disc set. Why they 
do so is not at all clear. It is best treated as 
two separate records: WLP6205-1, which 
holds the Op. 90 Impromptus and the A 
major Sonata; and WLP6205-2, which 
holds the Op. 142 Impromptus complete. 

The Sonata invites comparison with 
another Nixa record, CLP1148, made by 
Robert Goldsand, which has the Op. 94 
Moments Musicaux as coupling. This record 
was reviewed by me last October. Neither 
performance of the Sonata, I believe, is 
fully satisfying. To take Badura-Skoda 
first: his moderato is very moderate, which 
is nice to start with, but becomes tiresome 
as the movement runs its course, for allied 
to this tempo is a tentative sort of approach. 
It does not sound as if Badura-Skoda had 
properly thought out and lived long enough 
with the Sonata to make a recording of it. 
I wondered often whether he were not play- 
ing from the music: occasional unevenness 
in the tone-gradation seemed to suggest it. 
His rhythm is not quite steady, the triplets 
and left-hand arpeggios are not quite even ; 
and in the repeat of the exposition there is 
some smudgy pedalling. The recording, 
both here and throughout the side, is not 
of Westminster/Nixa’s best: it is not clean- 
cut, though tonally agreeable. 

Robert Goldsand gets a better recording 
(clear if rather shallow), and gives a more 
convinced account of the movement. His 
reading has an affectation, a slight holding- 
back of the minims in the main tune, that 
displeases more on each repetition. In one 
point in particular he scores over Badura- 
Skoda. The left-hand arpeggio in the first 
three bars is written by Schubert in smooth 
quavers. In the fourth bar the first note is 
staccato, the next three of the figure are 
slurred. The effect is of a pizzicato bass on 
the first and third beats. This deliberate 
distinction recurs several times, and each 
time Goldsand observes it, while Badura- 
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Skoda does not—or if he does, hides, with 
the pedal, the fact that he is doing so. 

In the heavenly Andante we note again 
the unevenness of Badura-Skoda’s grada- 
tions, and a tendency to go slower when 
the dynamic is soft, to hurry when it grows 
louder. Yet he gives a good performance, 
albeit without plumbing the depths or 
sounding any very touching note of poetry, 
Goldsand, who takes it all slightly faster, is 
even less lyrical. 

In the Finale Badura-Skoda comes into 
his own, and gives both an imaginative and 
a pianistically seductive account of the 
movement. A particular pleasure, each 
time, is the way he bounces lightly over the 
frequent staccato basses. Goldsand plays 
these passages with a suggestion of barrel- 
organ; and his jerky treatment is not 
nearly so good. I cannot recommend un- 
reservedly either version—which is a pity, 
since the Sonata is of an amazing beauty. 
But no doubt other performances will not 
be long in arriving. 

The situation with regard to Schubert’s 
Impromptus is almost unbearably com- 
plicated. On SP we have a complete set of 
both Op. go and 142 by Edwin Fischer 
(H.M.V.); another complete set by 
Schnabel (also H.M.V.) ; and Nos. 3 and 
4 of Op. go, and No. 2 of Op. 142, from 
Grete Scherzer (Parlophone). These SPs 
must be mentioned, since there is no very 
urgent need for continuity, and people may 
want to buy just their favourite Impromptu. 
On LP we have the Badura-Skoda complete 
set listed above, the Schnabel’s of Op. 90 
very successfully reissued on LP (H.M.V. 
BLP1007), Op. 142 from Clifford Curzon 
(Decca LXT2781), and Op. go and Op. 
142 coupled on a single disc made by Robert 
Goldsand (Nixa CLP1146). 

Let us take first Opus 90, which in the 
records under review is coupled with the 
A major Sonata. As we turn over we notice 
a great difference in Badura-Skoda’s per- 
formance. These Impromptus are infinitely 
better played: more thoughtful, more 
convinced, and with a far greater variety 
tone-colour. No. 1 is beautiful ; in No. 2 
cascades of sound ripple down to delight 
the ears. Then perhaps we may break off 
and listen to Schnabel. His No. 2 is less 
immediately attractive, but the rhythm is 
rather firmer, and his reading is more 
serene and mature, and his triplets, which 
sound less smooth, are in fact really rather 
more meaningfully inflected. We can be in 
no doubt here which is the great perform- 
ance. In No. 3 Badura-Skoda’s piano tone 
becomes little harder: Schnabel takes the 
piece faster but more gently. He feathers the 
accompaniment under a tune which he fills 
with emotion. And he is far better recorded. 
In No. 4 Schnabel again is faster—in fact 
Badura-Skoda is too slow, his recording is 
cloudy, and there is a strong suggestion of 
over-pedalling. Goldsand, in this Op. 90 
set, plays with notable command, but 
seldom very tenderly. 

With Op. 142 we must let Curzon into 
the comparison. In No. 1 of this substantial 
set we hear very sensitive playing from 
Badura-Skoda, and the recording here has 
pleasing depth. In No. 2, the well-loved A 
flat, this young Viennese pianist takes a 
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much faster tempo than does Curzon, who 
is very slow, and, I think, fussy. Goldsand 
here is too muscular. Curzon fusses again 
with No. 3, Badura-Skoda gives a straight- 
forward reading, Goldsand is slow and 
laboured, and Schnabel adopts an ideal 
tempo, with memorable inflections. He too 
gets by far the best recording. In No. 4 
Goldsand is too obviously athletic, Curzon’s 
approach is slow and tricky, Badura-Skoda 
comes somewhere between the two. 

So there, apart from Scherzer’s extremely 
good 78 discs, we more or less have it. In 
a crude attempt to summarise I would 
describe Curzon’s Op. 142 as slightly tire- 
some though, of course, filled with musical 
insight and refined playing. He has taken 
the title ‘Impromptu ’”’ too much at its 
face value, and plays as if he were ex- 
temporising: the result is really too intimate, 
and we are never carried forward: the 
sense of structure is too loose. Goldsand on 
the other hand, in both Op. go and 142, 
gives a performance that is almost too 
sinewy, and which tends to miss the poetry 
of the compositions. Badura-Skoda’s is a 
youthful, sensitive account, in both sets. 
And consistently great playing comes from 
Schnabel—who, by and large, has also the 
best recording. H.M.V. should not delay 
in issuing his Op. 142 set on LP, as has 
already been done in America. 

Nixa present the records in envelopes 
bearing a hideous caricature of Schubert. 

A.P. 


*xSCHUBERT. Sonata in B flat major, 


Op. post (D.960). Sonata in A 
minor, Op. 143 (D.784). Friedrich 
Wuhrer (piano). Vox PL8210 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

One can spend a very interesting after- 
noon comparing the performances of three 
superlative pianists in Schubert’s heavenly 
B flat major posthumous Sonata. The 
performances are (i) that of Friedrich 
Wiihrer listed above /ii) that of Wilhelm 
Kempff, on Decca LXT2577 (iii) that of 
Artur Schnabel, on short-playing discs 
whose current numbers are H.M.V. DB 
21353-7 (auto DBg700-4). Normally one 
tends to overlook, where good rival LP 
versions are available, the older SP sets. 
But there are cases—and this is one of them 
—where the 78s must not be disregarded. 
To anyone who was buying a recording of 
this Sonata for the first time, I would 
unhesitatingly recommend the Schnabel 
records. The advantages of LP are not 
such as to outweigh the superior merits of 
Schnabel’s performance ; and as we shall 
see, in actual recording quality the older 
H.M.V.s more than hold their own. 

First, general characteristics. The B flat 
Sonata was Schubert’s last composition for 
the piano, and one in which his lyrical 
genius found, perhaps, its fullest out- 
pouring. Its interpreter must unite qualities 
of gravity, spontaneity, delicate control, 
and imperturbable technique (for Schubert’s 
piano-writing seldom lies conveniently under 
the fingers, and is much harder to play than 
it sounds). Wibhrer has these qualities ; but 
he appears to be a pianist whose virtues do 
not include that of wide-ranging tone- 
colour: both on records and in the concert- 
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hall he has seemed to me to be essentially 
a monochrome player—albeit it one of the 
finest classical interpreters before the public. 
For this reason he is at his best when he is 
playing with an orchestra. In the first 
movement of the Sonata he gives, within 
the limits suggested, an excellent per- 
formance. Schnabel has more tone-colour, 
and also—his supreme virtue—a wonder- 
fully sure control of the rhythm. Schnabel’s 
grasp of the first phrase, Wihrer’s slightly 
less strict one, and Kemp‘’s slack one, 
afford a fair basis in fact tor judging their 
performances as a whole. Throughout this 
movement Kempff’s affected little hesi- 
tances put an intolerable strain on one’s 
patience. 

The second movement, andante sostenuto 
in C sharp (or D flat) minor, is at once 
grave and passionate. Einstein calls it ‘‘ the 
climax and apotheosis of Schubert’s instru- 
mental lyricism and of his simplicity of 
form ’’. Wihrer plays it with restraint, too 
much so, I feel, and minimises the effect of 
the climax. Kempff, who makes more of 
the climax, accords to it a single, warm, all- 
embracing tone ; he floods the movement 
with evening radiance. But Schnabel’s 
performance is the most deeply felt of all, 
and magical. In his reading, alone, do we find 
the sudden veiling of the tone, which strikes 
an emotional chill: a sudden cloud across 
the evening glow, a premonition of death. 

In the Scherzo it is Kempff I like best, 
for here his trickiness becomes a positive 
asset. His tone is clear and brilliant, and 
his phrasing dainty. Wiihrer has less 
pianistic elegance, and is less light-hearted. 
Schnabel, adopting a slightly faster tempo 
(as he does indeed in the earlier movements 
too), indulges his occasional habit of 
snatching at a phrase rather impetuously. 
In the Trio Schnabel gives quite a different 
reading from those of the other two. He 
emphasises (as the score suggests he should) 
the Jeft-hand accents, and makes the section 
into a hopping little dance. 

In the Finale Schnabel again pounces on 
a phrase from time to time, but he gives a 
very wonderful and fascinating reading ; 
and his remarkable gift of suddenly 
tautening the whole rhythm, with the sense 
of increased tension which this brings, can 
be studied in his treatment of the Beethoven- 
ian episode. Wihrer, though he does not 
hold the movement together as firmly as 
does Schnabel, and is a little less steady in 
his rhythm, gives a very fine reading. 
Kempff here displays that sudden soft- 
muscled lack of vigour and inertia which 
occasionally appears to afflict him; and 
there is a really horrible rubato at the first 
entry of the second subject. 

As for recording: Wihrer’s, though 
tonally not very alluring (but then it 
probably was not so in life) is clear; and 
spoilt (on my review copy) only by a swish 
that sets in with the second movement, and 
persists to the end of the third. Kempff’s 
tone, as recorded, is warmer, but both sides 
of the disc I played are affected by a slight 
tape-roar. The Schnabel. originally issued 
in 1939, represents pre-war recording at its 
finest, and though of course the process 
involves letting through a certain amount 
of surface-noise, it can be made to sound 
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more lifelike in point of actual piano tone 
than either of the LPs. 

Someone who wants the full greatness of 
Schubert’s B flat Sonata to be revealed to 
him, then, should make for the Schnabel 
set: though, of course, there is room in a 
collection for both the other readings. When 
comparing the two LPs, we find that not 
only is the Wihrer a more attractive pro- 
position as regards the B flat Sonata: it 
also offers, in fact, two sonatas for the price 
of one. Kempff takes a whole LP side over 
the first movement. Wihrer, without any 
perceptible loss of recording quality, gets 
three movements on to his first side, and so 
has room on the second for the A minor 
Sonata, Op. 143. This is an only version, 
since Lili Kraus’s set on Parlophone SPs 
has been deleted ; and it is a very good one. 
Wiihrer gives a very “‘ strong ’’ performance, 
but one fully appreciative of the wonderful 
subtleties which mark Schubert’s compo- 
sition. The exactitude of his playing, his 
scrupulous respect for such things as the 
exact length a bass note should be held, his 
delicate treatment of ‘‘ half-staccato ’’, etc., 
compel the highest admiration. As I have 
remarked before in these columns, the more 
we live with Schubert’s piano sonatas, the 
more richness, in the way of harmonic 
beauties, do we find in them. The lyrical 
attractiveness of the material, of course, is 
apparent from the first. Therefore I would 
commend the Vox record. The surface is 
not silent ; otherwise the recording of this 
side is excellent. A.P. 


*xSCHUMANN. “Davidsbiindlertinze”, 
Op. 6. Drei Fantasiestiicke, Op. 
111. Adelina de Lara (piano). 
AdLP 1 (12 in.). Limited issue of 100 
copies at two guineas each from The 
Adelina de Lara Recording Trust, 
94 Baker Street, London, W.1. 

This is a very interesting record. Adelina 
de Lara, at the age of 82, is the only practising 
pupil of Clara Schumann. Her fingers are 
still powerful and agile. There is an 
occasional spattering of wrong notes, but 
they are easily forgivable in view of the 
extraordinary merits. It is not as the 
performance of a wonderful old lady that 
we need to praise these records—though 
that is true; it is for the remarkable 
Schumann style, for the light it sheds on 
what we can well believe, listening to Miss 
de Lara, to be the way that Clara Schumann 
played her husband’s compositions. There 
is seldom—and it is important to say this 
at the outset—any sense that technical 
shortcomings are affecting the actual 
interpretation. Earlier attempts have been 
made to record Miss de Lara’s playing, but 
from an engineering point of view they 
were nothing like so successful as this issue. 
The sounds here, while by no means so 
brilliant as in the best of LP piano records, 
are only at one moment (near the end of 
the first side) less than agreeable. 

Adelina de Lara’s is grand playing—by 
which I mean that it has stature. The first 
thing we notice is its naturalness and lack of 
affectation. Miss de Lara sits down, and 
plays away, without finicky inflexions but 
with a broad sweeping impetus. Her 
dynamic range does not run to extremes ; 
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but where Schumann has marked a ritenuto 
she pulls up more than modern pianists 
would tend to do: and is both effective and 
convincing. 


The Davidsbiind is of course that guild of 
Davids whose march against the Philistines 
we know from Carnaval, composed in 1835, 
two years before these Dances of their 
brotherhood. Ténze was dropped from the 
title of the second edition, as also were the 
F. and £. appended to each of the 18 
pieces, and the revealing remarks over 
certain numbers (over No. 9, for instance: 
“Here Florestan kept silent, but his lips 
were quivering with emotion ’’). F. and E. 
are of course Florestan and Eusebius, 
Florestan representing Schumann’s more 
impetuous side, and Eusebius, Schumann 
the dreamer. Sometimes they collaborate 
in writing a single number. The work is 
dedicated to Walter von Goethe, the poet’s 
grandson ; as with so much of Schumann’s 
music, its inner message was for Clara. 
Schumann wrote: ‘“‘ My Clara will find 
out for me what is in the dances ; they are 
more her own than anything else of mine ’’. 
And indeed Clara Schumann often played 
this work in her later recital programmes. 


In No. 3 we may be startled to find eight 
bars missing in Miss de Lara’s perform- 
ance ; but their omission hardly matters. 
In No. 9, the number already referred to, 
we may wonder why at first the sforzandos 
are so gently treated ; then we realise that 
the pianist is holding her effects in reserve, 
and at each repetition the theme gains new 
power. The penultimate number, marked 
Wie aus der Ferne (‘‘as if from the distance’’) 
is very beautifully played. 


This is, incidentally, the only recording 
of the Davidsbiindlerténze currently available. 
It is said that Decca hold a recording, by 
the late Noel Mewton-Wood, of these 
Dances. I hope they issue it some time, for 
it was a work in which he excelled. 

The three Fantasiestiicke are not, as the 
envelope has it, from Op. 12, the well-known 
set; but comprise Op. 111, a much later 
composition. They are played in the same 
unaffected way. AP. 


*SCHUMANN. Fantasie, Op. 17. 
Grete Scherzer (piano). Parlophone 
PMDroro (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

Of the Fantasie, sketched in 1836 and 
completed in 1838, Schumann wrote to 
Clara: ‘‘ The first movement is, I think, 
the most passionate thing I have ever com- 
posed—a deep lament, for you. You can 
only understand it if you imagine the state 
of my feelings that unhappy summer when 
I resigned you’’. Through the first move- 
ment runs reminiscence of the sixth song 
in Beethoven’s cycle, An die ferne Geliebte. 
Liszt had at that time started a fund to 
raise a Beethoven Memorial at Bonn, and 
Schumann decided to help by presenting it 
to his ‘‘ Grand Sonata ’’, as he then called 
it. He entitled its movements: ‘‘ Ruins, 
Triumphs, The Starry Crown’’. But it 
was eventually published without these as 
Fantasie, Op. 17, dedicated to Liszt, and 
headed with a quotation from Schlegel— 
which must surely refer to Clara, the 
“unattainable beloved ”’ : 
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Through all the notes that sound in life’s 
many-coloured dream, 
One gentle note may be found by the 
secret listener. 
This Fantasie is in loose, lyrical sonata form, 
with a rhapsodic first movement; a 
grandiose rondo, whose recurrent theme is a 
majestic march while the episodes recall the 
emotion of the first movement ; and a slow, 
meditative finale. 


It is fiendishly difficult to give a good 
performance of it. On records, Edwin 
Fischer comes nearest to doing so, in the SP 
set H.M.V. DB6959-61, due to be deleted 
this year. Robert Weisz has recorded an 
LP version, which is not very profound as 
an interpretation, and on which the piano 
tone is very poorly reproduced. It is 
surprising that Grete Scherzer’s grotesque 
account of the work should ever have 
reached the market at all. She is plainly 
out of her depth, both emotionally and 
intellectually as well as technically. She 
treats the first movement in so very loose 
and rhapsodic a way that many phrases are 
barely recognisable at all, in point of note 
values and rhythm, as those that Schumann 
wrote. She skips through the majestic 
theme of the second movement as if it were 
a March of the Brownie Pack. The Finale 
is better, but interpretatively Miss Scherzer 
barely scratches the surface of the music. 
The recording is patchy. A.P. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


*BACH. St. John Passion. Gunthild 
Weber (soprano), Sibylla Plate (con- 
tralto)) Herbert Hess (tenor), Paul 
Giimmer (bass), Hans Drewanz 
(harpsichord), Klaus Storck (’cello), 
Kantorei der Dreikénigskirche, 
Frankfurt and Collegium Musicum 
Orchestra (Kurt Thomas). Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50023-5 (three 12 in., 109s. 

4d.) 


44d.). 
The Vox recording of the St. Zohn Passion 
(Vox PL6553) was reviewed in the April, 
1953, number of THE GramoPpHONE. I 
found the performance good, careful, and 
not very imaginative, and the tempi of 
almost all the arias on the fast side. These 
remarks apply to the performance now 
under review. The recording of the Vox 
discs was, however, rather better, on 
balance, than the O.L., with the exception 
of the introductory bars to the first chorus 
in which the intonation of the woodwind 
left something to be desired. O.L. is 
variable. The oboes are well balanced with 
voice and orchestra in the alto aria ‘“‘Chains 
of bondage’ (No. 11), but in the soprano 
aria “I follow’’ (No. 13) the flutes are too 
prominent. At least two numbers, ‘‘ Ah! 
my soul’’, for tenor (No. 19), and ‘‘ Con- 
sider, O my soul’’, for bass (No. 31), are 
disturbed by a booming bass and there is a 
poor woodwind balance in the soprano air 
““O heart, melt in weeping’’ (No. 63). 
In general there is a lack of vitality in the 
recording of the chorus and they themselves 
do not help by sounding too refined. The 
unceasing malignity of the populace is, after 
all, a particular feature of the work. 
Kurt Thomas has a way of cutting short 
the ends of the lines of the chorales (at the 
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point where the traditional pause comes) 
that becomes rather irritating. The pause, 
of course, is not required now, but one is 
robbed of the feel of the cadences. 

The best of the solo singers is Herbert 
Hess. He is less emotional and has his voice 
under better control than Ferry Gruber and 
does well in his difficult arias and very well 
in the narration. Paul Giimmer is good as 
Jesus and adequate in his arias, but not so 
moving in the lovely arioso ‘“‘ Consider, O 
my soul’’ as Walter Berry. There is not 
much to choose between the two sopranos 
and contraltos. After Gunthild Weber’s 
charming singing in Schutz’s Christmas 
Story and Bach’s Christmas Oratorio (see the 
December issue) it was disappointing to 
find her so breathless at the ends of phrases 
and uneven in tone in “I follow’’, and 
little better in her other aria. ‘‘ Chains of 
bondage ’’ is the right title for the first alto 
aria—it almost inevitably sounds too busy 
and too long: and Sibylla Plate does nothing 
in “‘ It is finished ’’ to come near Kathleen 
Ferrier’s deeply moving singing of the aria. 
I wish I could have been more enthusiastic 
about this issue: for, as the conductor, 
orchestra and chorus are the same as in 
The Christmas Story, 1 expected to listen to a 
more inspired performance and a recording 
as good as the other. 

The St. John Passion is, undoubtedly, a 
more difficult work to interpret than the 
St. Matthew Passion and, as regards this 
issue, one is all too conscious of that fact. 

AR. 


*BRAHMS. Rinaldo—Cantata for 
Tenor solo, Male Chorus and 
Orchestra, Op. 50. Joachim Kerol 
(tenor). New Paris Symphony 
Association Chorus (Chorus-master, 
Robert Oliveira). Pasdeloup Orches- 
tra, Paris (René Leibowitz). Vox 
PL 8180 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Vox, whose catalogue is fast becoming a 
mine of treasures for those in search of 
something fine and unfamiliar, bring here 
to our notice a noble Brahms Cantata for 
tenor solo, male chorus and orchestra. 
Rinaldo, whose subject will be familiar from 
the treatments by Lully, Gluck or Rossini 
(those by Handel and Haydn are probably 
known only in isolated arias) was composed 
for the most part in the summer of 1863, 
although the final chorus was completed 
only in 1868. The text is after Goethe, who 
was interested almost solely in the emotions 
and agony of the hero, Rinaldo, trying to 
free himself from Armida’s unholy spell. 
Lully and Gluck, who both set the libretto 
by Quinault, probably had the more 
interesting predicament to_ portray: 
Armida’s. She is in love with Rinaldo, and 
he is undoubtedly in love with her—but she 
does not know how much this is due to her 
magic art and how much to real affection. 
But in any case Brahms seems to have been 
attracted not so much by the psychology of 
either hero or heroine, as by the chance it 
gave him for writing romantic music. 
Armida must be imagined “‘ on-stage ’’, for 
she is addressed ; but she never sings. This 
is a sequence of numbers for chorus, tenor 
solo and orchestra, with music descriptive 
at one point of the love-spell, and at another 
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of the magic mirror which the Crusader 
warriors Ubaldo and the Danish Knight 
hold to Rinaldo to show him to himself, 
lapped in luxury when he should be fighting 
the infidels. 

There are fine things in Rinaldo, which 
moves forward with an urgent and ardent 
sweep ; but it would be idle to pretend that 
it amounted to a satisfactory work of art. 
Joachim Kerol, the tenor soloist, has a voice 
strong and heroic in timbre, but he seems 
reluctant to employ it below a forte, so that 
it begins to sound monotonous. Indeed the 
whole performance which M. Leibowitz 
secures is marred by this same “‘ flat-out ’’ 
approach ; and a reading of more sub- 
stance and more idiomatic could well be 
imagined. The recording engineers have 
coped manfully for the most part with the 
large volume of sound; but Mr. Kerol 
distorts and blasts at one point. A.P. 


FEDRI. Bambina bruna. 

SALVAGGI, Doie stelle. Beniamino 
Gigli (tenor), Orchestra conducted by 
Enrico Sivieri. Sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DA2055 (10 in., 6s.). 

I found these two simple, straightforward 
little songs rather dull but agreeably sung 
in a style quite inimitable and calculated to 
give pleasure to devotees of all that Gigli 
stands for in presentations of this kind. 

1.C. 


«HANDEL. Te Deum—“For the 
Peace of Utrecht. Coronation 
Anthem, “ Let Thy hand be streng- 
thened.” Ruth Guldbach (soprano 
1), Valborg Garde (soprano 2), Else 
Brems (alto 1), Dagmar Schou 
(alto 2), Ole Walbom (tenor 1), 
Volmer Holboll (tenor 2), Einar 
Norby (bass), Soren Sorenson 
(organ), Chamber Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Danish State Radio 
(Mogens Woldike). Sung in English. 
Parlophone PMA 1005 (12in., 36s. 54d.). 
By arrangement with the Haydn 
Society Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 

This setting of Te Deum, the first of the 
five Handel composed at various times, was 
written in 1713, with an accompanying 
Jubilate, both works being modelled on 
Purcell’s settings of 1694. In the recently 
published, (and excellent) book on Handel, 
in the series of Symposiums edited by 
Gerald Abraham, Basil Lam, writing on 
the church music, wisely remarks that ‘‘ to 
demand original ideas in works of this 
kind would be as unreasonable as to have 
asked a Palladian architect to devise new 
ideas for every building he designed ”’. 
There are, all the same, some original 
touches in this Te Deum: for example the 
hushed repetition of the two last words in 
the sentence ‘‘ When Thou hast overcome 
the sharpness of death ’’, which has a very 
moving effect. 

The text is treated in sections, but, as 
Mr. Lam says, ‘‘ without the discontinuity 
of the cantata style’’ that Handel used 
ater on, and with unusual brevity. 

The performance seems to me exactly 
on the right scale and the balance between 
soloists (treated rather as a group than as 
‘ndividuals) and chorus, these and orchestra, 
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is excellent. Ruth Guldbach’s clear soprano 
voice and Else Brems’s rich contralto give 
particular pleasure, and there is a grand 
moment when the trumpets enter in the 
section ‘‘ Day by day we magnify Thee ’’. 
Let Thy Hand be strengthened is the fourth 
of the anthems Handel composed for the 
Coronation of George II in 1727, the first 
(and the one universally known) being 
Kadok the Priest. This fourth anthem has a 
fine middle section, in the minor key, ‘‘ Let 
justice and judgement ’’, and a resounding 
Alleluia at the end. Though less weighty 
than its companions it is delightful music, 
and it receives here as good a performance 
and recording as Te Deum. »R. 


*xSCHUMANN. Dichterliebe, Op. 48. 
Four Songs. Gerard Souzay (bari- 
tone), Jacqueline Bonneau (piano). 
Decca LXT2875 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In the November, 1952, number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE I reviewed a recording of 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe by these two artists, 
with four of Wolf’s songs filling in the 
available space left «(Decca LXT2734). 
There was a curious hesitance at the start 
of ‘‘Im wunderschénen Monat Mai” on 
the pianist’s part, a tape cut that removed 
two chords from the end of ‘‘ Ich hab’ im 
Traum geweinet ”*, and a poor balance 
between voice and piano, much to the 
disadvantage of the latter. It is most 
praiseworthy that Gerard Souzay and 
Jacqueline Bonneau should have re-recorded 
the cycle and that Decca (I presume) 
should have encouraged them to do so. 
There is indeed a notable improvement: 
and the faults mentioned above have been 
remedied. Souzay is more successful now 
in ‘Ich grolle nicht’’ and Bonneau gets 
her semiquavers clearly defined in ‘“ Das 
ist ein Fléten und Geigen’’. I should 
have liked ‘‘ Ich will meine Seele tauchen” 
to have been sung with lighter tone—it 
sounds too loud—and there is still magic 
lacking in ‘“‘Am leuchtenden Sommer- 
morgen ’”’ on the part of both artists: but 
this is now a performance to be enjoyed, 
even if not a superlative one. 

The four Wolf songs are replaced with 
four songs by Schumann: Du bist wie eine 
Blume, Gestandnis, Der Nussbaum, Der Sand- 
mann. Souzay sings all of these well: but 
Der Nussbaum exposes what seems to me his 
prevailing fault, and this to disturb the 
mood of a song by unnecessarily increasing 
his tone. Der Nussbaum is a dream-like 
song and there is no reason to sing “ Sie 
fliistern von einem Magdlein ’’ louder than 
the first phrase of the song; both are 
marked piano. There are several instances 
of the kind in Dichterliebe which are moment- 
arily disturbing and could so easily be 
avoided. A.R. 


*THE TRIUMPHS OF ORIANA. A 
Collection of Thirty-two Madrigals 
Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth I. 
The Randolph Singers (David 
Randolph.) Nixa WLP6212-1/2 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

This is a collection of thirty-two Madrigals 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth I, twenty- 
five of which were probably published in 
1601, under the editorship of Thomas 
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Morley, the remaining seven arriving too 
late to be included in the original volume. 

Each of the contributors—the leading 
musicians of the day, with some exceptions 
—was free to choose his own verses provided 
that they had, tacked on at the end, the 
refrain 

‘‘ Then sang the shepherds and nymphs of 

Diana ; 
Long live fair Oriana.” 

This idea of honouring the Queen— 
which must have satisfied even Elizabeth’s 
overwhelming vanity—was imitated, in a 
more sensible form, in the recently recorded 
Garland for the Queen. (Columbia 33CX 1063). 
At the same time one of the fascinations of 
The Triumphs of Oriana is to see how 
ingeniously the composers dealt with these 
last lines. Two of the settings are well 
known, John Bennet’s “‘ All creatures now 
are merry-minded ’’ and Thomas Weelkes’s 
‘‘ As Vesta was from Latmos hill descend- 
ing’, both of which will be found on the 
first disc. This disc, indeed, contains the 
best music in the collection. ‘ 

David Randolph, in his scholarly sleeve- 
note, thinks that Byrd’s name is missing 
because the composer was passing through 
a ‘‘dry”’ period (it lasted twenty years !), 
Orlando Gibbons because he was too young, 
Farnaby because he had died, and Dowland 
because the strict madrigal was not his line. 
Mr. Randolph, I am glad to say, has opted 
for one voice per part in these five and six 
part Madrigals and thereby ensured that 
the texture of the writing will be clear. As, 
hewever, contrapuntal writing obscures 
words a leaflet, giving the texts of all the 
Madrigals and excellent and informative 
notes by Mr. Randolph, is issued with the 
records. There is one misprint in this. We 
are asked to compare Thomas Hunt’s 
setting of ‘‘ Hark! did ye ever hear’ ? 
with Daniel Norecombe’s, whereas (as the 
sleeve note rightly indicates) the comparison 
is with the setting of the same words by 
Elie Gibbons. 

As one listens to these Madrigals one is 
amazed at the feeling for verbal values the 
music shows, even in such commonplace 
statements as ‘‘ it is not as it was’’, which 
comes in Thomas Greaves’s ‘‘ Long have 
the shepherds sung this song’’: and one 
marvels, also, at the charmingly picturesque 
descriptive writing. 

Not one of the Madrigals is without 
interest, though one should not try to listen 
to more than one side of the records at a 
time. 

The singers work together with a rare 
perfection and only occasionally show a 
little weakness in the soprano lines, and the 
recording is excellent all through, even if 
somewhat lacking in intimacy. 

Mr. Randolph deserves much praise for 
undertaking so arduous a task and carrying 
it through with such success, and we should 
be grateful to Nixa for making the delightful 
results available to us. ALR. 





LP Catalogue 

The fourth edition of THz GRAMOPHONE 
LP CaTaALocuE will be published mid- 
March. As announced last month this, 
and future editions, will only list LP 
Classical records. 
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*xBIZET. Carmen. 


Carmen  Risé Stevens (mezzo-sop.) 
Don José Jan Peerce (ten.) 
Micaéla Licia Albanese (sop.) 
Escamillo Robert Merrill (bar.) 
Mercedes Margaret Roggero 

(mezzo-sop.) 
Frasquita Paula Lenchner (sop.) 
Zuniga Osie Hawkins (bass) 
Morales Hugh Thompson (bar.) 


Il Remendado Alessio de Paolis (ten.) 
Il Dancairo George Cehanovsky 

(bar ) 
The Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Children’s Chorus from the Lycee 
Francaise, New York (Robert Shaw), 
RCA Victor Orchestra (Fritz 
Reiner). H.M.V. ALP1115-7 (three 
12 in., 109s. 44d.). 

As distinct from the Decca and Columbia 
sets which were, if nothing else, authenti- 
‘cally, even almost indecently French, this 
one is “‘ in French,” a dogged international, 
i.e. metropolitan fling at the difficult and 
elusive style. The French, if you mind 
about it, varies from the plausible (Miss 
Stevens’, as long as she is singing and not 
attempting realistic parlandos, of which 
there are few, this being the version without 
the speech passages) to the downright bad, 
nought-for-the-week French of the Micaéla 
and Escamillo. 

Schoolmasters wishing to snub promising 
pupils will sometimes tell them when they 
reach the head of the form that they are 
“ best of a bad lot’’. To say Miss Stevens 
easily outshines Decca’s Mlle Juoyol or 
Columbia’s Mlle Michel may seem a dim 
sort of compliment ; neither of those ladies 
really making the grade. It all boils down 
to whether you think, as I do that what 
matters about Carmen is Carmen herself. 
Miss Stevens is no Calvé (though I bet she 
knows the record of the Habanera, so like 
is the phrasing and weighing of the voice 
here) but she makes a real effort to “ live 
the part’’, to feel and touch the tragic 
nerve in the heroine. At all the test points, 
she comes out well; in the duo with José 
at the teasing “‘ Je pense qu’il n’est pas 
defendu de penser”’ ; and even more after 
the Toreador Song, where she echoes the 
“Vamour’”’ of Frasquita and Mercedes, 
we are made sharply aware that here is 
passion of another kind ; best of all in that 
all important interjection in the quintet, 
3 je suis amoureuse ... a perdre l’esprit’’, 
which is the real thing. The card scene again 
is a genuine effort at the essential, almost 
unique pathos, though she cannot do what 
both Supervia and Garden did at “la 
carte impitoyable...répétera la mort’’, 
she obviously wishes to do so. In the final 
ten minutes of the work we are conscious 
of a well brought up young singer trying 
her damn’dest, though nothing on the 
Gay-Zenatello level results. In general, a 
few unstuck top notes are more than 
compensated for, in my view, by the quality 
of the middle voice and the true contralto 
timbre of the low notes, much liked, 
especially by the English, in a Carmen. 
And then there is spirit and real musician- 
ship and the ability to do a quick turn. 
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Peerce seems ill cast as José. He tries for 
elegance once or twice and is the most agree- 
able of the three Josés when it comes to the 
Flower song, though he is here also far from 
ideal. There is very little distinction or 
pathos in his reading as a whole and many 
of his phrases lack conviction as if he hardly 
understood the meaning of the text. The 
usually reliable Albanese is a poor Micaéla; 
no need to go back to Alma Gluck to see 
how “‘ Je dis’’ should be done. Decca’s 
Micheau did it admirably. Robert Merrill 
is not the first Escamillo to find the Toreador 
Song a boomerang, not to say a Bannock- 
burn: he does it reasonably well though less 
well than he ought, but then, he gets less 
help from the conductor than his counter- 
parts on the other two sets, Fritz Reiner 
gets much less “ chien’’ into the music 
than the French conductors. Reiner’s con- 
ception is patchy, well felt here and there, 
inexpert-seeming at other points. One 
never feels, as one feels with Decca’s Albert 
Wolf, that this, and this alone is the right, 
the inevitable, the ideal tempo. Reiner 
takes (in my view) several things too fast; 
thus he quite fails to catch the insinuating, 
coaxing appeal of “‘ La bas, la bas dans la 
montagne”’. On the other hand there is 
nothing routine or glib about it. There are 
genuine French children’s voices and the 
Robert Shaw chorale make a good chorus. 
The recording, if it is hardly as bright and 
stereoscopic as Decca’s or as dramatically 
alive-sounding as Columbia’s (which smells 
of French opera house dust in the air,) is 
clear and fair. One is attending a New York 
Carmen. Except occasionally when Risé 
Stevens was singing, I found I was seldom 
truly submerged in the opera as a dramatic 
experience, 

is sum, a pleasant enough but highly 
inauthentic version, yet one which unlike 
two more authentic ones, is redeemed by a 
charming heroine. P.H.-W. 


*xBLOW. Venus and Adonis. 
Venus Margaret Ritchie (sop.) 
Adonis Gordon Clinton (bar.) 
Cupid Margaret Field-Hyde (sop.) 
Ensemble Orchestral de L’Oiseau- 
Lyre (Anthony Lewis). Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50004 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

When I reviewed this disc in April, 1952, 
it was, like all other Oiseau-Lyre recordings, 
obtainable only to special order—either 
from Paris or through a dealer. It is a 
source of great satisfaction that this 
interesting catalogue should now be 
normally available in this country, for it 
contains many fine works not recorded 
elsewhere. One of the most conspicuous 
of these is this masque-opera by Blow, 
produced for the entertainment of Charles II 
some seven years before Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, the earliest English opera to be at 
all well known to-day. The score abounds 
in delightful or touching things—the gay 
Huntsman’s Dance, the scene of the little 
Cupids’ spelling lesson, and practically the 
whole of the Jamentoso final act; and the 
text (an unusually good one) has many 
slyly amusing lines. A fresh hearing of this 
performance results in much the same 
assessment as before—appreciation of the 
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work of Mmes Ritchie and Field-Hyde in 
the two principal roles, some disappoint- 
ment at the lack of ecstasy shown by 
Gordon Clinton, and sympathy with the 
efforts of Michael Cynfelin (the Huntsman) 
to sing a part much too high for him. The 
string playing still strikes me as good, but 
it would seem that the issue has been 
re-engineered since its original appearance, 
for there is none of the acid quality which 
marred it then: the tone is now much 
rounder, though it obviously hasn’t been 
possible to transform it into the very best 
recorded sound. The level on side 2 is 
higher than on the previous side, bringing 
into prominence a tape-roar in quieter 
moments. But this hardly affects this 
important issue. LS. 


*xBOITO. Mefistofele. 
Mefistofele Giulio Neri (bass) 
Faust Gianni Poggi (tenor) 


Wagner, a student 
Gino del Signore (tenor 


Marguerite Rosetta Noli (sop. 
Martha Ebe Ticozzi (cont. 
Helen of Troy 


Simona dall’Argine (sop.) 
Pantalis Ebe Ticozzi (cont.) 
Nereo Gino del Signore (tenor) 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Opera di Milano (Franco Capuana) 
Chorus Director: V. Veneziani. Nixa 
ULP9230-1/3 (three 12 in., 109s. 44d.). 


The opera is underrated. Besides the 
occasional recorded solos there are long 
and sustained passages of great beauty ; 
the garden duets, the cell scene in toto, the 
climax of the Arcadian scene—it is good to 
have these. But this sounds like a rush job, 
with a very patchy recording, sometimes 
wavering, often congested, of what must 
basically have been rather an enjoyable 
performance. Much of the prologue 
sounds as unlike the music of the spheres 
as you can imagine and there is a break 
just before the start of the duet ‘‘ Lontano, 
lontano, lontano’”’ which is a pity. The 
number is called ‘‘ L ’ontano.. . etc.” on 
the sleeve which, in my view, carries a 


wretched screed, downright silly in 
parts. 
Assets include Capuana’s vital and 


thoroughly knowledgeable handling, and 
stalwart work from the orchestra and 
chorus of La Scala. Neri is fine singing 
bass and gives the title part dramatic sub- 
stance. A second or third hearing makes 
one regret that there is not either more 
steadiness or more subtlety in the interpre- 
tation. Another asset is the Margherita, 
Rosetta Noli, who sounds really young, 
sings touchingly and steadily with a clear, 
unsmudged line. She is excellent in the prison 
scene throughout. Poggi is another story : 
he makes Faust into a Turridu, coarse, 
often strained and noisy. The intentions 
are good but in default of any real mezza 
voce they cannot be realised. The Helen, 
too, is a squally singer. All in all, if one 
had come on this as a broadcast or on a 
chance visit to Italy one would be delighted. 
For keeps, it strikes me as hardly up to the 
mark. P.H.-W. 
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*xDONIZETTI. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Lucia Maria Meneghini WJallas (sop. ) 
Edgardo Giuseppe di Stefano (ten.) 


Enrico Ashton Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Raimondo Raphael Arié (bass) 
Arturo Valiano Natali (ten.) 


Alisa Anna Maria Canali (mezzo-sop.) 
Normanno Gino Sarri (ten.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of The 
Florence “ Maggio Musicale ”’ 
(Tullio Serafin). Chorus Master: 
Andrea Morosini. Columbia 
33CX1131-2 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

A lot of hard things have been said about 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, some of 
them justly: but, given a performance of 
the quality we have here, there is plenty of 
life in the old opera and, once Lucia herself 
comes on the scene, it is often very moving 
and always enjoyable, in spite of the 
librettist’s hash up of Walter Scott’s novel. 

The weakest part of the opera is, for- 
tunately, the first scene of all. The orchestral 
Introduct'on, impressive enough, is followed 
by a conventional chorus, ending with the 
stage direction ‘‘ exeunt rapidly’’: but 
not a moment too soon! Tito Gobbi does 
his best to make a living person of Sir 
Henry Ashton, and throws in a top G for 
good measure, but nothing can really 
animate this lay figure. The conversational 
exchanges and Gobbi’s Cavatina are rather 
too loudly recorded and a much better 
balance is attained in the next scene, by 
the fountain, in which Lucia makes her 
first appearance. There is that rather naive 
business with the harp, by way of establish- 
ing ‘‘ atmosphere ’’, and then comes Lucia’s 
solo Regnava nel silenzio, sung with a lovely 
legato by Maria Callas, who has already, 
one need hardly say, established Lucia, in 
the recitative, as a person of character. She 
ends the aria with a beautifully executed 
cadenza, displaying those wonderful rich 
high notes of hers, but preceded by some 
rather bumpily recorded trills—the only 
place one can say this of them. Quando 
rapito, with its exquisitely done decorations, 
and finely moulded sequences, completes 
one’s utter enjoyment of what is clearly 
going to be a great performance of the part. 
Stefano, who now appears, uses his fine 
voice more circumspectly than in J Puritani 
and the ensuing duet, with a thrilling entry 
by Callas at ‘‘ Deh, ti placa’’, is most 
enjoyable. Both artists excel in the singing 
of Veranno a te, which it is silly to write off 
as a commonplace waltz. It can only be 
made into that by the adoption of the wrong 
tempo. 

After the duet between Ashton and Lucia 
(Callas puts a wonderful amount of pathos 
into her singing of ‘‘ O Ciel’’) the aria of 
Raimondo (Bide-the-Bent) is cut, and Arié 
has to wait for his chance until later in the 
opera. The cuts throughout are, indeed, 
extensive. 

The celebrated Sextet, Chi mi frena, is 
preceded by one of the funniest remarks in 
opera, Lucia’s ‘‘ Tis Edgar! Oh thunder- 
bolt ’’, disguised for most of us, in the 
'talian text, as ‘‘ oh fulmine’’. The Sextet 
may seem small beer compared to the 
Rigoletto quartet, or the Meistersinger quintet, 
out it is undeniably effective sung with such 
in excellent ensemble—how cunningly the 
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orchestral start, pizzicato, fixes one’s atten- 
tion—and the contract episode is most 
dramatically presented. The first scene of 
Act 3 (A Hall in the Castle of Ravenswood) 
is cut and the act begins with the festive 
music of the next scene, a Hall at Sir 
Henry Ashton’s Castle. A tribute may be 
paid here to the unfailingly lively singing 
of the chorus. Arié sings a brief aria 
well and is followed by the tuneful chorus 
““Oh! qual funesto’”’, in which he joins. 

And now comes the great moment, the 
Mad Scene. Sutherland Edwards pointed 
out, many years ago, that the heroine of 
Lucia can go mad in two different ways. 
Patti, Nilsson, Albani (we can add Melba) 
did not rave, were not “‘ insanely eccentric, 
scarcely ever flighty ’’. They were regretful, 
moonstruck, with a poetry not unlike that 
of certain Nocturnes by Chopin. He 
continues that Ilma de Murska, a famous 
singer of his day, took quite another line 
and behaved like a lunatic who at any 
moment might become dangerous, though 
remaining, naturally, in perfect control of 
her voice ! 

Callas’s impersonation lies somewhere 
between these two. It is filled with the 
deepest pathos (as in her singing of ‘‘Alfin 
son tua’’, in the section beginning ‘“‘Ardon 
gl’incensi’”’, which is quite unforgetable) 
and it has an impulsive, excitable note in 
it that conveys the derangement of the poor 
girl’s mind. With all this goes the most 
superb vocalisation. In the cadenza before 
Spargi d’amaro, Callas knocks the flute out 
and we hear him only as a little timid tootle 
in the background. Here is certainly some 
of the finest singing of our time, and there 
is one moment in the repeat of Spargi 
d’amaro when the voice is recorded with all 
the actuality of three dimensional sound. It 
is startling. After the final thrilling E flat 
in alt I had (this is a joke now with my 
friends) to take a turn in the garden to cool 
down ! 

It is rough luck on Edgardo to have to 
follow on such an achievement: but without 
any straining after effect Stefano sings his 
celebrated aria Fra poco a me ricoverd very 
well: and in the later scene, when he stabs 
himself, his singing, to a beautifully played 
’cello obbligato, is very moving. Much 
credit is due to Tullio Serafin for his 
admirable direction of the opera and to the 
engineers for a most excellent recording. 


*PURCELL. The Masque from “ Timon 
of Athens’’. Excerpts from ‘‘ The 
Fairy Queen’’. Margaret Ritchie 
(soprano), L’Ensemble Orchestral 
de L’Oiseau-Lyre (Anthony Lewis). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50029 (12 in. 
36s. 54d.). 

The Fairy Queen is, properly speaking, a 
series of four masques placed at the end of 
each act of a mutilated version of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, to which it bears not 
the slightest resemblance. Neither does it 
matter much that The Plaint, one of two 
delightful arias for soprano included in this 
edition, was at the precise moment chosen 
for insertion singularly inappropriate, since 
it describes the despair of a.lady who has 
lost her lover for ever, and has nothing 
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whatever to do with the entry of Juno in a 
coach drawn by peacocks before her pre- 
sentation to Theseus. A 10 in. LP version 
was made in America in 1950 and issued 
by Allegro on ALY6o, but this comprised 
seventeen of the fifty-four numbers of the 
Novello vocal score, and is therefore much 
more comprehensive than the selection 
made for this new issue. No comparison 
can be made between the two discs for 
this reason, except to say that.the singing 
of Margaret Ritchie is incomparably better 
than anything to be heard on the older 
record. This artist gives an exquisite per- 
formance of her two arias (Hark! the 
Echoing Air is the second) and I would even 
venture to say that this is the only merit of 
an otherwise indifferently recorded and 
orchestrally disappointing performance. The 
tone is dry and at times barbed in quality, 
with a marked tendency to buzz beginning 
an octave above middle C. (I know how 
dangerous an assertion of this kind can be, 
but the offending sound is unmistakable). 
This side has been dealt with first because 
it is the one which will most readily catch 
the eye. Thomas Shadwell “‘ improved ”’ 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens by adding 
the masque during Timon’s banquet in 
the first act, and Purcell wrote the music 
for it in 1678—audiences of the later 
Restoration period liked that sort of thing 
and Shakespeare had been dead a long 
time. Again, this version is by no means 
all we know of the music of this masque, 
and the instrumental numbers are once 
more enlivened by two songs for soprano. 
The Intimate Opera Society made a 
recording of it on Decca LK4036, which is 
no serious competitor, although more 
extensive in its scope. I had looked forward 
to this disc from L’Oiseau-Lyre, but must 
confess myself disappointed ; better play- 
ing and better recording are needed before 
one begins to take notice. 1.C. 


*xSTRAUSS, R. Der Rosenkavalier. 
Die Feldmarschallin Firstin Werden- 
burg Margarete Baumer (sop.) 
Der Baron Ochs auf Lerchenau 
Kurt Béhme (bass) 
Octavian 
Tiana Lemnitz (mezzo-sop.) 
Sophie Ursula Richter (sop.) 
Herr von Faninal Hans Lébel (bar.) 
Marianne Leitmetzerin 
Angela Kolniak (sop.) 
Valzacchi Franz Sautter (ten.) 
Annina Emilie Walther-Sacks (con.) 
Italian Singer Werner Liebing (ten.) 
Notary Erich Handel (bass) 
Chorus of the Dresden State 
Opera and Saxonian State 
Orchestra (Rudolf Kempe). Nixa 
ULPo9201-1/4 (four 12 in., £7 5s. 10d.). 
This recording, originally issued by 
Urania, was not available in this country 
when I briefly reviewed it in the July, 1951, 
number of THe GRAMOPHONE: and it has 
been interesting, and revealing, to heer it 
with improved surfaces and on new equip- 
ment. I enjoyed the performance much 
more than when I first listened to it: but I 
find that the criticisms I made then still 
hold good, with the exception that the 
singer of the Italian aria is not quite so 
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bad as I thought he was. (It should be 
compulsory to engage an Italian lyric tenor 
for this aria). As this is the only recording 
at the moment of the one modern opera to 
win popular favour in the repertory (and 
to keep it), and as the H.M.V. set, with its 
wonderful cast—it is now issued in America 
on LP—is incomplete, whereas the cuts 
made in this performance are _ those 
sanctioned by the composer, it must be 
criticised in some detail. 

The recording of the orchestra, to take 
that first, is very light on bass and, at some 
important moments, later to be specified, it 
is apt to fade to a mere whisper. The tone 
of the violins, in the Prelude, has an 
unpleasant edge to it, but in general it is 
good and the lower strings are lovely. In 
fact, this celebrated orchestra as a body 
sounds fine: and a clarinet with doubtful 
intonation in the Minuet in Act 1 can well 
be forgiven. Much detail can be heard that 
was inaudible on the old discs. But bad bal- 
ance to take one of a few instances, unfor- 
tunately spoils the end of Act 1 ; and, while 
we are on this subject, a poor vocal 
balance robs the great Trio (taken too 
slowly) of its due effect. Lemnitz’s voice is 
not blended into the texture properly and 
in the final bars, which the Mar:challin 
should dominate (she has to sing, technically, 
a suspended ninth, which the orchestra 
doubles), one hears Sophie too clearly. 
The orchestra is practically inaudible 
throughout most of this Trio, and the earlier 
Trio, by reason of the balance and fading, 
does not come off as it should. 

The final discomfiture of the Baron is also 
dimly recorded—the moment when the 
crowd are jostling him and demanding 
payment—except for the Boots (‘‘ I’m the 
boots, Sir, open the doors ’’) whose bawling 
is amusingly reproduced. 

There are, therefore, a number of faults 
of this order: but one is rarely left in doubt 
that Rudolph Kempe—whom we heard in 
the recent Munich-Strauss Festival at 
Covent Garden—is giving a fine account of 
the wonderful score. One of the best 
moments is the fugato in the introduction to 
Act 3, the music to the pantomime on the 
stage that follows, with the enchanting 
passage in which the waltz, played off-stage, 
is punctuated by the orchestral description 
of the lighting of the candles. I was 
delighted, also, to find Kempe reducing the 
Silver Rose theme to its proper proportions 
in the Presentation scene, and, above all, in 
the last act duet. 

Tiana Lemnitz, to come now to the cast, 
gives a perfectly lovely performance of 
Octavian which could not be bettered: and 
she and Ursula Richter are alone in always 
singing ‘“‘asides’’ really softly. Kurt 
Béhme offends badly in this matter, so 
important in recorded opera, and in the 
first act, when—without being able to see 
his antics—we have more than enough of 
Ochs, he takes no notice at all of Strauss’s 
directions, and in particular of one passage 
marked “ all in a low voice, confidentially ’’. 
He is, however, a very good exponent of 
the part and covers its large vocal range 
with ease. The sleeve note informs us that 
“‘ his outrageous comedy and fine voice ’’ 
have brought him fame, but he does not, 
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as this remark suggests, clown the part. 
The same note says that the Octavian is 
known as “ Piano Lemnitz’’ because of 
her ability to float ‘‘ her almost inaudible 
pianissimo’’. Reading this made me wish 
that the Marschallin had acquired the nick- 
name also, for she is far from being Piano 
Baumer. 


This very experienced artist inevitably 
challenges our memories of Lehmann. But, 
when one tries to forget those, the fact 
remains that Baumer lacks charm and is 
curiously unreflective in her two monologues 
in the first act. (There is an unfortunate 
change over in the first of these.) Her 
almost unvarying forte contributes to this 
lack, and unsteadiness of tone pulls the 
lovely vocal line at the start of the Trio out 
of shape. This is all the more disappointing 
because there is real emotion in her “‘ Ich 
weiss auch nix, garnix’’, just before, and 
she gives us the authentic touch of the great 
lady in her treatment of the Baron and of 
Sophie in this act. Hers is far from being a 
bad performance, but it does not match up 
to the others, 


Ursula Richter is a fresh and youthful 
Sophie, careful, not unnaturally, in prepar- 
ing for the high phrases in the Presentation 
Scene (and not placing some of them quite 
perfectly), but delightful in her flirtation 
with Octavian and her anger with the 
Baron. Lemnitz sings gloriously in this act, 
and the rapturous love-duet between the 
two young people is extremely lovely. 
Richter, by the way, throws her voice up 
beautifully in the dream-like duet in the 
last act. 


Not a perfect performance, then, or a 
perfect recording, but an issue with much 
more to enjoy in it than to criticise. 

I must, however, take Nixa to task for the 
entirely unsuitable sleeve picture which 
shows a ballet of the kind called ‘‘ Vienna 
Waltzes ’’ going on, with a strange looking 
double-bass up-ended on the prompt side 
of the stage. This invention might just pass 
for Arabella. Perhaps the artist has confused 
the two operas ! AR. 


*VERDI. Il Trovatore. 
Leonora Zinka Milanov (sop.) 
Azucena Fedora Barbieri 
(mezzo-sop.) 
Manrico Jussi Bjérling (ten.) 
Il Conte di Luna Leonard Warren 
(bar.) 
Ferrando Nicola Moscona (bass) 


Ines Margaret Roggero (mezzo-sop.) 


Ruiz Paul Franke (ten.) 
Gypsy George Cehanovsky (bar.) 
Messenger Nathaniel Sprinzena 


(ten.) 
Robert Shaw Chorale (Robert Shaw) 
RCA Victor Orchestra (Renato 
Cellini).: H.M.V. ALPi112-3 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 


The wonderful old opera, with never a 
dud page anywhere, must be the secret 
favourite of how many august and tasteful 
persons. They and we have waited long 
for a decent modern version. Now it 
comes—worthy, sound, superior to the 
routine—yet with a slight sense of dis- 
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appointment. One need not _ invoke 
the name of Toscanini. It is enough 


to recall what Capuana did with the 
Azucena scenes with Stignani at Covent 
Garden to feel that much of this is well 
below a feasible pressure of eloquence. At 
the marvellous moment when the gypsy 
intervenes in ‘‘ Mal reggendo,’’ Barbieri, 
the only Italian principal, is at one with the 
conductor, but there is no divine fire, no 
fusion, nothing breathtaking; and the 
lovely shift into the major in ‘‘ Giorni 
poveri’”’ in the third act also goes for little, 
whereas it can seem a great cry from the 
heart. I find the conductor uninteresting ; 
he is enough in charge of the class to forbid 
any gratuitous held notes, even the usual 
yell for all three in the trio which brings 
down the first act curtain. And he checks 
any indulgencies or attempts to take a few 
more inches of rope in the arias. Yet he 
fails to get good delineation and ease in the 
finale of the Convent scene which sounds at 
once puffed and mechanical—the poorest 
passage in an otherwise well recorded per- 
formance, The tempi are acceptable and 
in the last act there is more “ give’’ and 
allowances are made for little tender and 
individual bits of vocal acting but all in all 
it is hardly as capable an account of the 
work as that of Molajoli on the ancient 
Columbia set. Warren is an imposing 
Count, generous and self-indulgent sound- 
ing rather than villainous, but he copes with 
the difficult ‘‘ Il Balen ’’ well and is at all 
times agreeable if never once truly distin- 
guished, even on a Tito Gobbi level. 
Barbieri, as she was as Ulrica, is quite sure 
of herself, and the music. One feels with 
ten minutes more coaching—‘‘ Why not 
try that legato instead of staccato, Miss 
Barbieri ?”’ or ‘‘ You're supposed to be 
feeling frightened now ’’—this could have 
been a wonderful Azucena as well as 
strong, healthy and noble. Bjérling on the 
other hand, though not mysterious and 
seldom quite romantic enough is so much 
the best Manrico available that one makes 
no objections at all; ‘‘ Di quella pira’”’ is 
the genuine article, the romantic passages 
have a strong, individual timbre, and 
always he is in there singing with a genuine 
large Verdian style and a fine “line”. 
Milanov,: a genuine voice for Leonora, is 
once or twice so ravishingly good that her 
failings irritate the more. In ‘“‘D‘amor sull’ 
ali rosee ’’ she offers us real poetry, besides 
the proper trills ; a soaring, veiled legato, 
floated out in a way which recalls only 
Spani, delights as few Leonoras have 
delighted of recent years. But it is sad to 
hear from the same singer barnyard 
crowings (“Di tale amor’’ and in the 
Miserere even) and she sounds as if she 
found her gallop duet with the baritone in 
the last act (‘“‘Vivra, Contend’ il giubilo’’ 
altogether too much, as who should say, 
“* Count, let’s sit this one out! ’’—a duet 
where Callas was needle sharp and on the 
dot. Some of the servants sound as if they 
were under notice, but the chorus does well, 
especially as syncopated soldiery. 

This is acceptable, even welcome ; but 
almost as good a team and a better con- 
ductor could easily combine to supersede it. 

P.H.-W. 
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J. S. BACH 


St. John Passion (complete recording) 
GUNTHILD WEBER (Sopr.), SIBYLLA PLATE (Contralto), 
HERBERT HESS (Tenor), PAUL GUMMER (Bass), 
HANS DREWANZ (Harpsichord), KLAUs sToRCK (Violoncello) 
with 
THE CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF THE THREE KINGS, FRANKFURT 
and THE ORCHESTRA OF THE COLLEGIUM MUSICUM 
conducted by KURT THOMAS 
OL 50023/5 


HENRY PURCELL 


The Masque in Timon of Athens; 
The Fairy Queen 
MARGARET RITCHIE (Soprano) with 
L’ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’OISEAU-LYRE 
conducted by ANTHONY LEWIS 
OL 50029 


FRENCH MASTERS OF THE HARPSICHORD 


(XVIIth-XVIIIth Centuries) 
ISABELLE NEF (Harpsichord) 
OL 50028 


BRAHMS 
Sonata No. 1 in F minor for Clarinet and Piano, 
Op. 120, No. 1; 
Sonata No. 2 in E flat major for Clarinet and Piano, 
Op. 120, No. 2 
JACQUES LANCELOT (Clarinet) and 
ANNIE D’ARCO (Piano) 

OL 50030 


FRANCOIS COUPERIN 
Troisiéme Concert Royal; 
La Steinquerque 
Harpsichords: isABELLE NEF and RUGGERO GERLIN 
OL 50031 


FRANK MARTIN 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Small Orchestra 
ISABELLE NEF (Harpsichord) with 
L’ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’OISEAU-LYRE 
conducted by Louis DE FROMENT 
DL 53001 


PARISIAN SONGS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
ENSEMBLE VOCAL FERNAND LAMY 
conducted by FERNAND LAMY 
OL 50027 
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be available from Pye dealers. If you 
experience any difficulty in obtaining 
the Black Box, we will be delighted to 
make special arrangements for you to 
hear this instrument at some place con- 
venient to your home. 
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POETRY AND DICTION 


*xJOHN DONNE. Love Poems. The 
Good Morrow : The Sun Rising : 
Twickenham Gardens: The 
Anniversary : The Ecstasy : The 
Canonization : The Funeral. 
Divine Poems. Sonnets: “ At the 
round earth’s imagined corners ”: 
“Death be not proud”. Good 
Friday, 1613. Riding Westward. 
Sonnets : ‘“ Batter my heart” : 
‘‘ Thou hast made me ”. Hymn to 
God the Father. 


*xWILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Upon 
Westminster Bridge : ‘“‘ Surprised 
by Joy”: ‘ There was a boy” : 
The Tables Turned : Daffodils : 
The Solitary Reaper. Sonnets : 
*‘O friend, I know not which way 
I must look”: ‘ Milton, thou 
shouldst be living at this hour” : 
“It is not to be thought of” : 
“The world is too much with 


us”: Lines Written in Early 
Spring. Ode: Intimations of 


Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood. Read by 
Christopher Hassall. Argo RG24 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Selections from thes¢ two poets have pre- 
viously been recorded in the British Council’s 
Anthology on Columbia—Anthony Quayle’s 
reading of Donne was reviewed by me in the 
Tue GRAMOPHONE of April, 1951 ; Stephen 
Murray’s records of Wordsworth were 
issued before I took over this column—in 
fact, if I remember aright, before it came 
into existence at all! Once again the new 
issue duplicates the old ones here and there, 
but more accurately may be said to com- 
pliment them by the inclusion of pieces not 
hitherto available on records. 

Donne I wrote about briefly in my earlier 
review so that those who do not possess 
reference books of their own can turn back 
to it if they have a mind to: Wordsworth 
at this time of day hardly needs or calls for 
elucidation of the sort that could be given 
here. It is enough for me to say that the 
poems read on this record are all familiar 
and all representative of the best of this 
great but dreadfully uneven poet. When 
authentic inspiration visited him, of course, 
Wordsworth reached heights not aspired to 
let alone carried by any other English poet 
outside Shakespeare and Milton; but no 
amount of special pleading can obscure the 
fact that he grew into a comfortable old age 
on a competence and allowed much that 
was utterly unworthy of him to escape into 
the world from his Lakeland retreat. 

Mr. Christopher Hassall, himself a 
distinguished poet and playwright, reveals 
himself as a fine and sensitive verse-reader. 
His interpretation of Wordsworth catches 
admirably the solemn, brooding beauty of 
the poet’s vision. There are no histrionics, 
no striving for effect or attempts to dazzle 
the senses. There is a proper animation 
where it is called for ; but the impression 
that remains uppermost is of a deep 
seriousness, and a poet’s sensitivity and 
itnaginative identification. Confronted with 
the more colourful and declamatory idiom 
of Donne, Mr. Hassall is found to be 
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equally imaginative and technically organ- 
ised. He is a little less dramatic, less 
rhetorical if you like, than Anthony Quayle 
—but both styles are perfectly legitimate 
and both render the passion and fierce 
exaltation of Donne with a bold and 
powerful insight. I see no good reason to 
cast a ‘“‘chairman’s vote’’, so to speak, 
for either one or the other: the difference, 
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such as it is, is entirely one of personal 
interpretation. 

This is an entirely praiseworthy issue: 
Mr. Hassall’s voice is most beautiful in tone, 
and his style finely modulated. The record 
surfaces are not absolutely silent ; but the 
voice is clearly and directly reproduced 
without splutter or disconcerting explosive- 
ness. 





NIGHTS AT THE 
By W. A. 


An interesting group of records of Irish 
traditional and popular music comes from 
H.M.V. A definition or word of explanation is 
perhaps called for. The dance bands recorded 
are described as ‘‘ Ceilidhe” bands. My 
knowledge of this word derives from Scotland 
where it indicates an informal social party, 
sometimes lasting most of the night, at which 
songs are sung and instrumental music is played. 
The Highland Mod, which corresponds roughly 
with the Welsh Eisteddfod, is, I am told, also 
made the occasion for a Ceilidhe. Presumably 
the Irish meaning is the same. 

Now for the records. Three are devoted to 
pipe solos by Leo Rowsome and it is to be 
noted that on two of them his instrument is 
called ‘‘ Uileann Pipes” and on the other 
“Trish Pipes”. When recorded so near the 
microphone as is the case here, it is difficult for 
an unpractised ear to be sure, but I doubt if this 
distinction indicates that on some occasions he 
is using the mouth-blown “ War ”’ pipes and on 
others the more modern bellows-blown Uileann 
pipes. The modern pipe in Ireland is quite a 
complicated instrument with both finger holes 
and keys and with a range on the chaunter of 
about two octaves. It has the customary drones 
and in addition there are other pipes capable 
of giving a primitive harmony and these are 
fitted with keys which are worked by the 
player’s wrists and so the notes are not con- 
tinuous like the drones but can be interjected 
intermittently as required. 

The titles of Leo Rowsome’s records are Figs 
—The Top of Cork Road and The Irish Washer- 
woman and Reels—The Maid Behind the Bar and 
Touch Me If You Dare (BD1312); Marches— 
The Boys of Wexford and Kelly of Killan and 
Airs of ’98—Boulavogue and The Ould Bog Road 
(BD1313) ; Reels—Boil the Breakfast Early and 
The Heather Breeze with Savourneen Deelish (air) 
and the March Clare’s Dregorris (BD1314). 

Of these solo records I fancy that BD1312 
will be the most popular, but to untutored ears 
pipes en masse are usually more agreeable than 
a solo instrument and I recommend very strongly 
St. Patrick’s Day and The Blackbird played by 
Leo Rowsome and his Irish Pipe Band 
(BD1315). 

Two Ceilidhe bands are represented: The 
Austin Stack Band and that of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Garda. Both are first-class for 
their purpose but for listening to my preference 
is for the latter which plays Double Figs—The 
Irish Washerwoman and A Trip to the Cottage and 
Hornpipe Medley—Last of the Twins, Harvest Home 
and Poppy Leaf (BD1316); and Set Dances— 
Humours of Bandon and Maggie Brown and 
Hornpipe Medley—The Sunshine, Humours of Castle 
Bernard and Dick Sands (BD1317). 

The Austin Stack Band gives us four records 
the titles of which are Hornpipes—The Red Haired 
Lad and The Liverpool and Reels—The Scholar 
and The De’il among the Tailors (DB1308) ; Figs 
—Dolerty’s Fancy, Humours of Cappagh and Hide 
and Seek and Reels—The Shaskeen, Bonnie Kate 
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and Teetotaller (BD1309) ; Set Dances—The 
Three Sea Captains and The Humours of Bandon 
and Hornpipes—The Showman’s Fancy and 
Johnston’s (BD1310) ; | March—O’Sullivan Mor 
and Set Dances—Rodney’s Glory and The Blackbird 
(BD1311). 

Many people will have their own favourite 
Irish airs and this will probably dictate their 
choice among these half-dozen dises, but for 
those who have no preconceived ideas and who 
want to sample this jolly music I recommend 
BD1316 and BD1309. 

I have two vocal records from this Irish 
supplement. One is BD1318: on one side of 
which Sandy Carr sings One Day in Kilkenny 
and J. Jordan sings The Irish Rover. I prefer the 
former both vocally and for his choice of song. 
Indeed this side is one of the most ingratiating 
things I have heard for a long time. The second 
of these Irish vocal record; features Frank 
O’Donovan who not only sings The Road by 
the River and Sittin’ on the Bridge Below the Town 
but wrote both words and music as well 
(H.M.V. BD1319). The songs are very con- 
ventional Irish ditties and though the singer’s 
voice has a pleasant quality he has a lot yet to 
learn about breath-control. 

From the pipes and dances of Ireland to those 
of Scotland in two long-players from Decca. 
LF1154 must be, I think, the best record of the 
bagpipes ever made. Seumas Macneill is a 
master of the instrument, as one would expect 
from a Joint Principal of the College of Piping, 
Glasgow, and for once precisely the right 
distance from the microphone has been achieved. 
There is no harshness and yet the instrument 
sounds to be in the same room as the listener. 
The eight titles, many of which incorporate 
more than one melody are Bonawe Highlanders, 
The Fair Maid of Barra (surely specially made 
for C.M.!), Fehn Macdonald of Glencoe, Maggie 
Cameron, Donald Maclean’s Farewell to Oban, 
Macgregor of Ruara, Lady Louden and Stool of 
Repentance. 

Equally good in its very different way is a 
record made by Jim Cameron’s Scottish 
Dance Band and labelled “‘ Scottish Traditional 
Dances”’ (LF1113). On one side is Students 
Lancers and on the other Patience Quadrilles, the 
former constructed from melodies with which 
we are all familiar via “‘ The Scottish Students’ 
Song Book ”’ and the latter from melodies from 
the Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Full marks, 
too, for Decca’s record sleeve which describes 
the successive figures in the two dances and 
gives the number of bars in each “ section ”’. 

Continuing with'long-players I have nothing 
but praise for a record called Kreisler Favourites 
in which five of the great viclinist’s most popular 
compositions are played on the clarinet by 
Reginald Kell with Camarata and his 
Orchestra (Bruns. LA8632). Few clarinettists 
could give such a recital and none better than 
Reginald Kell. The purists may object on the 
score that a clarinet is not a violin, but I do 
not think Kreisler would have objected. Indeed 
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I think he would have applauded Mr. Kell’s 
artistry and been amazed at his skill. When all 
is said and done why should those whose taste 
does not run to such works as the Brahms and 
Mozart “ Clarinet Quintets’’ and the Mozart 
“Clarinet Concerto” be denied the joy of 
savouring the artistry of one of the greatest 
executants of the twentieth century ? In both 
taste and technique he is impeccable he is 
admirably accompanied and the recording is 
of the highest quality. 

A record which I suggest be earmarked for 
a little later in the year when all being well it 
will be warm enough in an evening to sit out 
in a deck chair and enjoy the strains coming 
quietly through the open window is Music in the 
Night played by the Cincinatti Summer 
Opera Orchestra under Fausto Cleva 
(Bruns. AXTL1095). It is a selection, separately 
banded, of purple patches from opera and 
elsewhere lushly played and very well recorded. 
The excerpts are La Traviata “* Parisian Waltz’’, 
Fedora “fFilite Waltz”, Faust ‘“ Waltz”’, 
Mefistofele “‘ Peasant Waltz’, Tales of Hoffmann 
** Doll Waltz ’’, Romeo and Juliet “* Juliet’s Waltz 
Song ”’, Debussy’s Clair de Lune, V.iszt’s Liebes- 
traum No. 3, the final ‘‘ Fandango asturiano ” 
from Capriccio Espagnole, The Flight of the Bumble 
Bee and from Cog da’ Or “‘ Dodon’s Dance ”’. 

Switzerland seems to have become the 
accepted home of light opera, and the latest 
contribution from the Zurich Tonhalle 
Orchestra under Victor Reinshagen is also 
one to be enjoyed, with a pipe, under similar 
cicumstances to the last record. It contains the 
purely orchestral Leo Fall Selection on one side 
and on the other a selection from The Cousin 
from Nowhere, in which the orchestra is joined 
by a team of competent soloists, on the reverse 
(Decca LW5099}. 

Judging from the book alone Alfred Newman’s 
music, The Robe, seems to me to be. over- 
emphasised and at times rather obviously 
seeking after effect. Moreover it is not, I think, 
always in the best of taste, as witness that 
designed to illustrate ‘‘ Palm Sunday” and 
“* The Carriage of the Cross—The Crucifixion’”’. 
But it is good theatre, and I suppose that is all 
one ought to ask of it. It is certainly very well 
played by the Hollywood Symphony 
Orchestra directed by the composer, on 
Bruns. LAT8031, though I like neither the 
husky voice nor the strong accent of Carole 
Richards in “ The Song of the Resurrection ”’. 
A record which, I feel, is more for American 
than British ears though it has many good points. 

Similarly I have nothing but praise for the 
performances by the Frankenland Symphony 
Orchestra of Niirnberg of Miklos Rozsa’s 
Spellbound Concerto and The Red House (Capitol 
CCL7505). But I wish that I knew what the 
latter is all about. The title ‘‘ The Red House ” 
sounds a bit like that of a detective story or 
thriller and the music is thoroughly in keeping 
with this supposition. It is in four movements 
entitled “‘ Prelude ”’, “‘ Screams in the Night ”’, 
“The Forest” and “Retribution”. For 
screams and other effects the composer does not 
rely on instruments alone but writes parts for 
female voices—wordless so far as I can judge. 
Voices are also employed in “ The Spellbound 
Concerto *’. Who is supposed to be spellbound 
I have not yet ascertained. Certainly not yours 
truly! The composer conducts the former and 
Erich Kloss the latter. 

The last of my long-players is Folk Songs— 
Dramatic and Humourous sung by the ever-popular 
Burl Ives (Bruns. LA8633). There are ten of 
them ; some are traditional and others are not 
but all will be enjoyed by Ives fans among whom 
I include myself. I prefer, as always, those in 
which the guitar alone provides the accom- 
paniments. 


Now back to “78s”. The Orchestra 


Mascotte gives a very mundane performance 
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of the waltz Ever or Never and an even more 
matter-of-fact one of Tales from the Vienna Woods 
on Parlo. MP125. It can do much better than 
this. Better, but still not quite in its best vein, 
is the Michael Lanner Orchestra in two 
waltzes, Morgenblatter and Donausagen (H.M.V. 
EG7897). On a single ten-inch side it is, of 
course, only possible to give snatches of a 
Strauss waltz, and all sense of form and the 
graceful leisure which distinguishes a Strauss 
waltz from nearly all others are lost ; but such 
truncated trifles serve a purpose and the revised 
orchestrations are inoffensive if no improvement. 
Much to be preferred to either of these discs is 
the Barnabas von Orchestra in 
Fibich’s Poem and “Im Chambre Séparée” 
from Der Opernball on H.M.V. EG3510. I have 
many records made by this orchestra before the 
war and how good they still sound. 

Rudolf Schock plays the name part in the 
new German film “The Life of Richard Tauber” 
and on H.M.V. EG8o10 sings two of the songs 


featured in the film—Du bist die Welt fiir mich’ 


and Gern hab’ ich die Frau’n gekiisst. And very 
good it is in every respect ; vocally, orchestrally 
and in the matter of recording. But by happy 
design or coincidence Parlophone re-issue this 
month an old recording by Richard Tauber. 
Its new number is PO189, but it will be known 
to many under its old number RO20220— 
Saint-Saéns’s The Swan and Dvorak’s Humoreske. 
This is by ne means the first of Tauber’s records 
now deleted that I myself should choose for 
re-issue, but any re-issue is better than none— 
and perhaps it is but the forerunner of others. 
From Rudolf Schock’s point of view it may be 
unfortunate, for it reveals, slight thcugh it is 
musically, a finer singer and greater artist. 

In choosing Rossini’s La Danza and the 
almost equally popular Lolita, Richard Tucker 
inevitably challenges comparison with many 
great Italian artists who have recorded these 
songs, and he comes through the ordeai very 
well—particularly in the latter (Col. LC38). 


TURN-TABLE TALK 


Operatic Vocal Scores and Libretti 
Further to the list published in the February 
issue the following additional details have been 
received from the United Music Publishers Ltd., 
1 Montague Street, Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1. (v/s—vocal score, and L.—Libretto.) 





Bizet—Carmen v/s Fr. 40/- 
L. Fr. 3/- 
Debussy—Pelléas et Mélisande . v/s Fr. 35/- 
L. Fr. 5/- 
Delibes—Lakmé . v/s Fr. 42/6 
L. Fr. 3/- 
Massenet— Manon v/s Fr. 45/ 


L. Fr_/Eng. 3/6 
Ravel—L’ Heure Espagnole . vfs Fr. 32/6 
L. Fr./Eng. 2/6 
Decca Libretto 

As a companion to the LP issue of “I 
Pagliacci’”’ on LXT2845-6, comes the 
Italian/English libretto published by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Ascherberg, Hopwood & 
Crew Ltd. The booklet is available from 
record dealers or direct from The Decca 
Record Co. Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, 
London, S.W.9, price 1s. 


Miniature Scores 

From Messrs. Ernst Eulenberg Ltd., 
Dean Street, London, W.1. Haydn: 
Quartet in C major, Op. 9, No. 1 (2s. 3d.) ; 
Symphony No. 73 in D major, ‘‘ La Chasse’’ 
(4s.). Schubert: Quartet in E major, Op. 
125, No. 2 (2s. 3d.) ; Quartet in G minor, 
Op. posth. (2s. 3d.). 
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Wildings of Shrewsbury 

Messrs. Wildings have recently opened a 
new record department for the use of those 
living in the West Midlands and North 
Wales. Modern trends have been followed 
and the department has all the usual 
facilities available for the record enthusiast. 


Attention Dealers ! 

We have received copies of the ‘‘ Quick 
Counter Reference’”’ prepared by the Decca 
Record Company for counter use. There 
are two of these, one Popular and one 
Classical, each arranged under classified 
headings and listing all LP’s and MP’s 
issued by the Decca Group up to January, 
1954. These are only for trade use and are 
not available to the general public. 


Selcol Disc Rack 

A new storage rack from Selcol Products of 
114 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, will provide 
economical storage facilities for those wishing 
to file records by this means. The rack holds 
48 ten- or twelve-inch records and is priced at 
15s. 6d. Apart from permanent storage the 
rack is useful for the temporary filing of records 
intended for an evening’s musical entertainment 
and such-like. 


Wilfred Thomas with the Selcol Disc Rack 





DARTINGTON HALL, DEVON 
JULY 3I—AUG. 28 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
Director of Music : WILLIAM GLOCK 
Artists include : 
Gerard Souzay 
Alexander Young 
Rosalyn Tureck Bryanston Trio 
Daniel Pinkham Elsie Morison 
Vegh and Amadeus Quartets 
Anthony Bernard and 
London Chamber Singers 
Rudolf Schwarz and Chamber Orchestra 


Send 23d. stamp for Prospectus to Sec., John Amis, 
29a Holland Villas Road, London, W.14 


Hugues Cuenod 
Nina Milkina 
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The Ferguson bureaugramr 


a new addition to a fine family 
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FERGUSON MODEL 326RG Here is a new addition to a fine family of radiograms— 
6 the handsome, distinguished Ferguson bureaugram. 

Qens TAX PAID At 69 guineas tax paid, the Ferguson bureaugram has the 

Also available as 326URG (AC or DC mains) at 77 gns. tax paid look, the finish, of a far more expensive instrument. The 


' as beautifully polished cabinet of selected walnut veneers is 
Brief specification: 5-valve 3-waveband superhet. : : : ee os 
8” P.M. moving coil speaker, Garrard 3-speed auto- lined with a silky, contrasting light wood and has provision 
changer for 7”, 10” or 12” records with microcell for record storage. The bureau flap is ‘Rexine’ lined. 
crystal heads for standard or L.P. External fittings are of toning bronze. 
The performance of this model is of the same high quality 
as its appearance, reproducing broadcast programmes and 


wei fine $e ts these records with true Ferguson fidelity. 


See and hear it at your Ferguson dealer and you will 
: y undoubtedly agree — never has Ferguson value been more 
F E R GT S 0 NV g impressively demonstrated. 


THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD +: 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - LONDON WC:2 
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3-SPEED GRAMOPHONES 


The RECITAL Console 

To the connoisseur of recorded 
music, the RECITAL Console is 
attractive in every feature—per- 
formance, appearance and price, 
Whether vocal or _ instrumental, 
every record is reproduced with an 
unexcelled fidelity of tone seldom found in 
instruments of far higher cost. 


The RECITAL incorporates the Garrard RC75A 
changer unit though the RC80 can be supplied 
as 2n optional extra. Separate Decca heads are 
fitted and critically matched to a 3-stage amplifier 
with negative feed-back and controls for bass and 
treble boost. The graceful walnut cabinet acts 
as an acoustic chamber for the high-flux 10-in. 
speaker and there is ample reserve 
of volume. In all, a gramophone 
of the highest class that you will 
be proud to own. Further details 
of the Console models are freely 
available on request. 
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The NEW PLAYDISC Portable 


One of the Trixette range, is an exceptionally compact 3-speed P 
gramophone combining elegant design with astonishing quality . 
of reproduction. Features include Garrard 3-speed h 
motor, sprirg mounting, elliptical speaker, plug-in n 
pick-up head with retainer, and adaptor for 45 - 
I.p.m. ye 
For operation on AC mains 200/250 volts 50 cycles oralsc supplied § 





h 
for 40 or 60 cycles and 100/110 volts. P. 
Trixette 3-speed portables are available with or without auto- . 
change, for any voltage and for either AC or DC mains supply. 2 


Ful details from your dealer, or write (stating mains supply) to the sole manufacturers: i 


The TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1. Tel.: MUSeum 5817. Grams: TRIXADIO; WESDO, LONDON 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Chet Baker Quartet 

###% Maid in Mexico (Russ Freeman) (Am. 
Pacific Jazz WLg) 

##** Imagination (Burke, Van Heusen) (do. 


WLio) 
(Vogue V2162—6s.) 
9—Baker (tpt); Russ Freeman (jo); Bob 
Whitlock (bass); Bobby White (drs). Hollywood. 


Released America early 1953. 

10—Baker (tot) s ; Freeman (no) ; 
(bass); Larry Bunker (drs). 
America early 1953. 

If Chet Baker’s performances with the Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet (Vogue LDEo29 and LDE 
030) have not already made you mark him up 
as one of the most outstanding of the new 
luminaries of modern jazz, this record, his first 
with a group directed by himself, may well 
do so. 

And if it does you will have a few thousand 
others backing your opinion. The twenty-four 
year old product of Yale, Oklahoma, has just 
been voted in both the “‘ Metronome” and 
“Down Beat” polls America’s top trumpet 
star. 

What is it that Baker has that brought him 
such rapid success ? Style, tone and technique 
of course, but something else as well—an 
individuality of his own. 

In Jimmy Van Heusen’s charming Imagination 
he uses it to show that he can make gripping 
music without diverging very far from an 
original melody, and with a scorn of his high 
register that should make those stratosphere 
voyagers wonder to just what extent their 
journeys have been really necessary. 

In pianist Russ Freeman’s equally pleasing 
Maid of Mexico, with its Latin-American rhythm 
opening and closing movements, Mr. Baker 
carries his individuality a little further in the 
matters of adventurousness and style. But he 
still retains everything that comes under the 
heading of poise. 

And if you want any more you will find it 
in the piano playing of Russ Freeman. He not 
only provides ideal settings for Baker ; he also 
shows up as a great jazz soloist. 


Carson Smith 
Hollywood. Reieased 


Kenny Baker Quartet 
**** Stompin’ at the Savoy (Goodman, Webb, 
Sampson) (Parlophone CE14743) 
**#* That’s My Desire (Loveday, Kresa) (do. 
CE14741) 
ay ‘R3834—5s.) 

Baker (tpt); Stan Tracey (pno) ; 
Don tee ‘(drs). 15/10/1953. 

Kenny Baker is another who can use his 
lower register, and he does so here. Not 
perhaps so melodically inventively as I have 
heard him do, but effectively enough. 

But it is his playing over the whole range of 
his trumpet, as an honest-to-goodness swing 
man, unaffected unduly by what has come to be 
known as the bop school, that has done most to 
win these sides their four stars each. 

They come from the same session as Kenny’s 
Hayfoot, Strawfoot and The Continental (Parlo- 
phone R3786, reviewed last December) and 
although the supporting cast does not work in 
with him to quite the extent that made it so 
much more than just an accompaniment, it 
acquits itself nobly and there is also some excel- 
lent piano soloing by Stan Tracey. 

But it is the swell playing by Mr. Baker that 
will lure the five bobs from most pockets. 


Cliff Ball (bass) ; 
ondon. 


Earl Bostic and his Orchestra 
*Off Shore (Diamond) (Am. King K9341) 
(Date unknown) 
*What? No Pearls ? (Bostic) (do. Kg296) 
(4/6/1953) 
(Parlophone 78 R3818—5s. ; Parlophone 
45 MSP6075—5s. 63d.) 

Both these are Earl Bostic with just a rhythm 
section, which means that we get even more of 
him than we did in most of his other records 
with larger bands. 

Other people may have had even more of 
him in his query about the pearls than we get, 
for he was still playing when his time was up 
and the engineers had to fade him out. 

Which is perhaps just as well. I repeat my 
previous admission that he swings. But that is 
hardly enough compensation for his exaggerated 
fervour or his horrible tone. The latter is, of 
course, a fad of the moment, like sticking draw- 
ing pins into the hammers to make pianos 
jangle. Which brings to my mind the thought : 
what on earth does Mr. Bostic do to this saxo- 
phone to make it rasp so horribly ? 


Ike Carpenter and his Orchestra 
** Walking Tune (Davis, David) (V by Andy 
Williams) (Am. Decca L7310) 
** Tengard ron Train) = L7313) 
(Brunswick 05199—5s. 64d.) 


***Blue Pacific Blues (Lee, Washington) (do. 
L7311) 
** Fantasy Staccato (Byron) (do. L7312) 
(Brunswick 05225—5s. 64d.) 

Carpenter (pno); Skeets Herfurt (alto) ; 
Davis, Dave Harris (inrs); Joe Koch (bar) ; 
Edison, Maynard Ferguson, Pinky Savitt ioe), 
Tommy Pederson, Si Zentner (imbs); Tommy 
Morgan (harmonica in 7311); Red Callender (bass) ; 
Shelly Manne (drs). 22/8/1953. U.S.A. 

These are likely to appeal chiefly to those of 
you who like your swing with a touch of Kenton 
bite, flavoured with Maynard Ferguson’s 
trumpet fervour and at least a suggestion of 
the Earl Bostic saxophone roughness. 

Tengard is our old friend (or enemy, accord- 
ing to your taste) Dragnet, spelled (but for- 
tunately not played) backwards. 

Blue Pacific Blues is the theme song, sung by 
Rita Heyworth, in the film ‘“ Miss Sadie 
Thompson ’”’. This Ike Carpenter record of it 
is mainly a showcase for Tommy Morgan’s in 
the cimcumstances somewhat surprisingly taste- 
ful harmonica. But it gets its third star more 
because it is a quite charming tune. 

Fantasy Staccato loses its third star because the 
tune is more suitable for a Zigeuner fiddler than 


a swing band. 


eo 


*Bud Freeman and his Famous Chicagoans 
** Comes Jazz ”’ 

*** Prince of Wails (Schoebel) (h) ; Jack Hits 
the Road (Bowman) (V by Jack Tea- 
garden) (a); Muskrat Ramble (Ory) 

(c) ; After a While (Freeman, Goodman 

(g); Shimmy Sha Wabble (Spencer 

Williams) (e) ; Forty-Seventh Street and 

State (Bowman) (6) ; That Da Da Strain 

(Dowell, Medina) (d); At the Jazz 

Band Ball (La Rocca, Shields). (Am. 
Columbia LP2347, LP2348) 
(Columbia 33S1016—24s. 6d.) 

(a) (Am. Columbia CO27684), (b) (do. CO27685)— 

Wee Russell 


Freeman (tnr) ; (clart) ; a 
Teagarden (tmb) ; Dave Bowman (pno) ; 
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Condon (gir); Mort Stuhimaker (bass); Dave 
Tough (drs). 53/7/1940. New York. 

(c) (do. CO27686), (d) (do. CO27687), (e) (do. CO27688), 
(7) (do. CO27689), (g) (do. bo aang (h) (do. CO27691) 
—As above, plus Max Kaminsky (/pt). Same session. 

Previously issued on since deleted standard 78 Parlo- 
phones: (a) — 4) R2820; (c) and (fk) R2809; 
(f) and (g) R2877 

Just why this has been named ‘* Comes 
Jazz’? I am at a loss to understand. 

Jazz had “ arrived” long before Bud Free- 
man and his cohorts here became prominent, 
towards the end of the mid-1920’s. Admittedly 
the music is in a mode brought about by the 
younger, mostly collegiate amateur, white 
musicians of Chicago, such as Freeman, Benny 

an, et al, as a result of the influence of 
various New Orleans coloured jazz musicians 
who had commenced to emigrate north and 
made Chicago more or less their headquarters. 
But it adhered too closely to the New Orleans 
tradition to be looked upon as anything suffi- 
ciently different to warrant any suggestion that 
it was a new jazz, let alone one which came to 
be accepted as the jazz. That distinction 
remained then, as it still does, the honour of 
the original New Orleans jazz. 

Furthermore the purists will tell you that for 
all their enthusiasm the Chicagoans missed 
something of the basic New Orleans. character 
that was the essence of what they still call true 
jazz, and that in fact there was something 
slightly phoney about their music. 

As time went on, and jazz became even more 
adulterated by the dictates of ““commerciality’’, 
this accusation was dropped. For at any rate 
the Chicagoans had come much nearer to play- 
ing real jazz than did such other so-called 
jazz bands of the time, as for instance Paul 
Whiteman’s, and to-day Chicago jazz is 
accepted as more or less righteous. 

This LP shows that some of the practitioners 
of Chicago style deserve the esteem in which 
they are still held, but that others do not. 

Taking Freeman’s Chicagoans as a group, 
and remembering that these records by them 
were made in 1940, by when all those who were 
ever going to understand must have reached 
that stage, we find an ensemble which is not 
only technically competent, but which, with the 
excellent Dave Tough driving it exhilaratingly, 
also swings in the better sense of the word. 

But the solos are not all so impressive. Jack 
Teagarden proves that he well merits the great 
reputation he has for so long enjoyed. Max 
Kaminsky also does well. So does Freeman 
himself, except that his style has dated some- 
what noticeably and his ideas are rather 
limited. He is best remembered for his work in 
The Eel by Eddie Condon’s Orchestra (Parlo- 
phone R2807), and no matter what the tune 
might be, Bud always still played The Eel. 

Of Pee Wee Russell I’m afraid I can only say 
that he indicates all too clearly that he was 
never much more than a cackler whose melodic 
lines were more conspicuous for the “ jazzy’ 
way in which he played them than for anything 
worth praising in their construction. 

Which leaves among the soloists pianist Dave 
Bowman—the problem child of the proceedings 
because his style is a curious mixture of Chicago, 
New Orleans and ragtime. But somehow he 
gets there all the same. 


Stan Getz Quintet 
*** Potters Luck (The Quintet) (Am. Roost 


1077) 
*#* Yvette (Silver) (do. 1076) 
(Vogue V2131—6s.) 


Getz (inr); Horace Silver (pno); Jimmy Rainey 
(gtr); Leonard Gaskin (bass); Roy Haynes (drs). 
15/8/1951. U.S.A. 


Though for the moment I can’t remember 
where they are borrowed from, both these 
tunes seem strangely familiar. 

Not that it matters. The point is that Mr. 
Getz goes through them both with his usual 
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cool poise and only slight lapses in the faster 
Yvette from his usual good taste. 

Pleasant solos by Horace Silver and Jimmy 
Rainey add to the appeal of this side. 


Dizzy Gillespie 
**#*#*#C.C.C. Blues (arr. Gillespie) (V by 
Gillespie) (French Vogue 52-V-4224) 
*** Somebody Loves Me (Gershwin) do. 52-V- 


4226) 
(Vogue V2150—6s.) 

Gillespie (tpt); Hubert Fol (alto); Don Byas 
(tnr); Bill Tamper (tmb) ; Raymond Fol (pno) ; 
Pierre Michelot (bass); Pierre Lemarchand (drs). 
11 4/1952. Paris. 

Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra 
** Qo-Shoo-Be-Doo-Be (Gillespie) (V by Joe 
Carroll and Dizzy Gillespie) (French 
Vogue 53-V-4597) 
*** They Can't Take That Away From Me 
(Gershwin) (do. 53-V-4598) 
(Vogue V2160—6s.) 

Gillespie (tpt); Bill Graham (bar); Wade Legge 
(pno) ; Lou Hackney (bass) ; Al Jones (irs). 9/2/1953. 
Salle Pleyel, Paris. 

CCC. Blues is Dizzy Gillespie playing and 
(although the label fails to state it) singing the 
blues. 

The song is another of those typical negro 
blues sagas about mean women, and its title 
comes from the line “She wouldn’t give a 
cripple crab. a crutch’. Dizzy’s playing is 
somewhat sophisticated for authentic blues. 
But like his more down to earth singing it has 
the nostalgia and unrestrained depth of feeling 
of all genuine blues, and all round this is best 
of these four sides. 

Next comes Somebody Loves Me, in which there 
is plenty of good Gillespie trumpet and a very 
acceptable solo by French pianist Raymond Fol. 

Vogue seem to have got themselves into quite 
a muddle about which of their Gillespie records 
have singing and which have not. For while 
according to the label Joe Carroll sings on 
They Can’t Take That Away, he certainly does 
not on my copy. It consists, except for a short 
baritone sax solo, entirely of Gillespie soulfully 
exploiting the possibilities for his trumpet of this 
familiar George Gershwin tune. Although it is 
an ordinary 10 in. 78 disc, it goes on for over 
four minutes. It was recorded at a Salle Pleyel 
concert, and it says much for Mr. Gillespie that 
he managed to keep even the usually over 
excitable French audience quiet. Except for one 
mild grunt of approval we hear nothing of it, 
thank heaven, until the final applause. 

The coupling, recorded on the same occasion, 
is one of Dizzy’s nonsense songs, and this time 
we do get not only Joe Carroll singing, but also, 
although the label makes no mention of it, the 
bearded apostle of bop himself. You will 
probably find it amusing enough in its way, but 
I preferred Dizzy’s trumpet contributions. 

I wish I could say as much for Bill Graham’s 
baritone ; but, in addition to being pretty 
poor in all other respects, this descends to 
vulgarities that were quite unnecessary, in even 
— vein item such as this Oo-Shoo-Be- Doo-Be 

air. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Operatic Strings 

Orchestra 

*#** Sweet and Lovely (Arnheim,. Tobias, 
Lemare) (French Blue Star P14791-21) 
*#** Vy Old Flame: (Johnston, Coslow) (do. 
P14792-21) 
(Esquire 10-343—6s. 114d.) 

Gillespie (tpt) ; Arnold Ross (pno) ; Joe Benjamin 
(bass); Billy Clarke (drs) ; and members of the oom, 
woodwind, etc., of the Orchestra of the Paris Opera 
5/4/1952. Paris. 

These were included in LP Esquire 20-003, 
reviewed January, 1953, and this is just to let 
you know that they are now available in 78 
form. 
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*Milton Jackson and his New Group 
*#** Tahiti (Jackson) (a) ; Lillie (Jackson) (b) ; 
Criss Crosst (Monk) (c) ; Willow Weep 
for Met (Ronnell) (d) ; What’s New? 
(Haggart, Burke) (b); Bags’ Groove 
(Jackson) (a) ; On the Scene (Donaldson) 
(a); Eronel (Monk) (c). (Am. Blue 
Note LP5011A, LP5011B) 
(Vogue LDFo044—27s. 4d.) 
(a)—Jackson (vib); Lou Donaldson (alto); John 
Lewis (pmo); Percy Heath (bass); Kenny Clarke 
, or (vib); Lewis (pno); Heath (bass) ; 


Clarke (drs). 
(c)—Jackson (vib); Sahib Shihab (Edmond 
Thelonius Monk (fno); Al 


Gregory) (alto) ; 
McKibbon (bass) ; Art Blakey (drs). 
McKibbon 


(@)—Jackson (vib); Monk (pno); 
ar ; Blakey (drs). 
“ne recorded in New York. Released America Autumn, 


a ®: vailable also on standard 78 Vogue V2126, 6s. 


The title Milton Jackson and his New Group 
suggests Jackson’s latest regular combination, 
the Milt Jackson Modern Jazz Quartet (con- 
sisting of Jackson, John Lewis, Percy Heath and 
Kenny Clarke) and only the two selections on 
this disc lettered (b) are played by that com- 
bination. 

But no matter whether you consider these or 
any of the other items, you will find here some 
wonderful music for those who like small group 
jazz in the modern manner. 

The titles range from familiar ballads to Milt 
Jackson’s own compositions and a couple of 
Thelonius Monk’s fancifully inventive originals, 
and a more varied or intriguing collection could 
hardly be imagined. 

Jackson, the best of the modern style vibra- 
phone exponents, provides plenty for the 
discriminating listener—a remark which applies 
almost equally to the piano playing of the 
capricious, but shrewd, Thelonius Monk. The 
somewhat less skittish John Lewis is also worth 
hearing and studying. 

Of Lou Donaldson and the gent who has 
adopted the Mohammedan name I am less 
sure. The former at any rate seems to be a 
Charlie Parker disciple who hasn’t quite 
matured yet. Nevertheless, both manage to 
fit well enough into the Milt Jackson pattern. 


Harry James and his Orchestra 

** How Dry Am I Blues (Conniff, James) (Am 
Columbia RHCO4531) 

*Like the Moon abovr You (Rumshinsky, 
Tauber) (V by Kitty Kallen) (do. 
RHCO10148) 

(Columbia DC633t—5s.) 

*** Don’t Be That Way (Goodman, Sampson, 
Parish) (do. RHGO4593) 
#*** Roll ’Em (Williams) (do. RHCOro102) 

(Columbia DC632t—53.) 


4531—James (tpt) ; Rene F. Block, Robert Poland, 
Francis Polifroni, Mascagni “* Mus ** Ruffo, 
Herb Steward (reeds); Dominic Bucno, Phil — 
Everett McDonald, Ralph Osborne (¢ 1s); Ray 
Conniff, Lewis McCreary, Jim Priddy, 1 'Smi 
(tmbs) ; Bruce McDonal (pno) ; Robert Bain (gtr) ; 
Fa » Mihelich (bass); Jack Mills (drs). 28/6/1951. 

a (tpt); Gene Corcoran, Poland, 
Polifroni, Ruffo, Steward (reeds); Buono, Cook, 
Osborne (tpts 
T. Robbins, David Wells (ims); McDonald ); 
Robert Stone (bass); Mills (drs). 11/9/1951. U.S.A. 

10102—James (tpt) ; reeds, _ as for 4598 : Conniff, 
McCreary, Norton, Wells (tmb s); McDonald (pno) ; 
Bain (gir); Bob Manners (bass) ; Ralph S. Collier, 
~~ (drs). 22/1/1952. U.S.A. 


0148—James (tpt); reeds, tpts as for 4598; 
Me reary, eng | Robbins, Wells (tmbs) : 
McDonald (pno) ; Bain (gir); Manners (bass) ; 
Mills (drs). o73/1952. U.S.A. 


+ From the Columbia Overseas List, obtainable by order 
through all Columbia record retailers. 

Of these four comparatively recent Harry 
James recordings, the best are the last two. 

The general character of the band has not 
changed much during the past ten years. But 
these are a couple of good “ commercial ” 
swing arrangements played with a good bite. 


); McCreary, Gene H. Norton, David . 
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James’s trumpet contributions are less effusive 
and put over with more regard for swing than 
has often been the case. 

How Dry Am I is described as a blues, but ii 
is only a rather phoney one. The band parts 
are very fair, but the growl trombone solo is 
pretty synthetic and James, with the rest of the 
brass, in the penultimate eight bars descends 
to his horrible screaming. 

He is almost as bad in Like the Moon, a “‘ lik« 
the moon above you, stars remind me uv you ” 

“commercial” song, much of which is given 
over to Kitty Kallen’s quite ordinary singing. 


*Jimmie Lunceford and his Orchestra 

**Impromptu (Edwin Wilcox ; arr. Wilcox) 
(1); By the River of Sainte Marie 
(Warren, Leslie ; arr. Sy. Oliver) (V 
by Dan Grissom) (h); Stratosphere 
(Lunceford, Bishop) (a) ; Annie Laurie 
(Lady John D. Scott ; arr. Oliver) (/); 
Swanee River (Stephen Foster ; arr. 
Oliver) (6) ; Yard Dog Mazurka (Wilson, 
Segure) (k) ; Hell’s Bells (Kassel ; arr. 
Oliver) (d) ; Hi Spook (Gerald Wilson, 
arr. Wilson) (j); Margie (Davis, 
Conrad, Robinson ; arr. Oliver) (V by 
Johnny Young) (g); Pigeon Walk 
(Monaco; arr. Eddie Durham) (e) ; 
My Blue Heaven (Donaldson, Whiting ; 
arr. Oliver) (V by Trio) (c) ; Siesta At 
the Fiesta (Allen) (i) (Am. Decca 
MG3261, MG3262) 

(12 in. Brunswick LAT8027—34s. 8d.) 

(a) (Am. Decca 38536)—Lunceford (leader) ; Willie 
Smith (alto); Joe Thomas (inmr); Earl Carruthers 
(saxes); Sy Oliver, Tommy Stevenson, Eddie 
Tompkins (pts); R Bowles, Hen: 
(tmbs); Edwin Wilcox (pno); Al Norris (gir); 
Moses Alien (bass); James Crawford (drs). (C). 
5/9/1934. New York. 

(b) (do. 39997)—Lunceford (leader); Carruthers, 
Laforet Dent, Dan Grissom, Smith, Thomas (reed:) ; 
Oliver, Tompkins, Paul Webster (iis) ; Bowles, 
Elmer Crumbley, Eddie Durham (tmbs) ; rhythm as 
for (a). (C). 28/9/1985. New York. 

do. 60274)—As for (6). 23/12/1935. New York. 
(d) (do. 62262)—As for (6), ae Ed Brown (in7) 
replaces Dent. 15/6/1987. New Yo 

(e) (do. DLA1010), (f) (do. DLA1013)—Lunceford 
(leader); Ted Buckner, Smith (altos); Carruthers, 
Grissom, Thomas liver, Tompkins, 
Webster (tmbs); Crumbley, ames 
‘** Trummy *’ ae (tmbs) ; rhythm as for (a). (C) 
5/11/1937. Los 

) (do. 63158) Ast for (ce). 6/1/1938. New York. 
h) (do. 63588)—As for (e). 12/4/1938. New York. 
LA2450)—Lunceford (leader); Smith, 
); Carruthers, Grissom, Thomas 
(saxes) ; Webster, ~ am | oane Gene ** Snookey "’ 
Young (tpis); Bowles ig Young (¢mbs) ; 
rhythm as = eat (C). * asiolis /19 Los Angeles. 

(7) (do. etl (k) gos) (1) (do. 69683)— 
for (4). Sa/sfio4 . New York 

All Ba ny issued on still available standard 78 
Brunswicks: (a) 01965, with Rhythm Is Our Business ; 
(b) 02391, with The Best Things In Life Are Free; (c) 
02244, with I’ll Take the South; (da) and (e) 02950; 
(f) 02549, with Frisco Fog; (g) 02615, with My Melan- 
choly Baby; (h) 02570, with Like A Ship At Sea; (i) 
and vk) 03511 ; 3 ((7) 03252, with Flamingo. 

The years have not dealt kindly with the 
Jimmie Lunceford Orchestra, and although 
some of these items were hailed as classics at 
the time of their original release, to-day they 
sound too dated to be of much interest except 
to Lunceford collectors. 


* §“The Glen Miller Story ” 
*** Moonlight Serenade (Miller) (a) ; y 
Junction (Johnson, Dash, Feyne) ( 
Little Brown Jug (Trad.) (o) 5 e.2 bows 
Blues wet (d) ; In the Mood (Razaf, 
Garland) (e) ; A String of Pearls (Gray) 
(F) 3 Pennsylvania 6-5000 (Gray) (g) ; 
American Patrol (Meacham) (h). (Am. 
Decca MG3575, MG3576) 
(Brunswick LA8647§—23s. 1d.) 

Willie a. fame. ¢ clart); Blake Reynolds, Art 
Smith (altos) ; , Babe Russin (fnrs) ; Gene 
Rubin ‘‘ Zeke "’ ridge, C (tptst) ; 
McEachern, John Stanley, Paul Tanner, J 

Dick Fisher (gt) ; 


(tmbs); Lyman Gandee (pno) ; 
Rowland Bundock, Ray Letherwood (basses* ) 5 
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Ralph Collier (dys) ; conducted by Joseph Gershen- 
son. Universal-International Films M.D. 

t The whole of the sound track was not of course 
recorded on the same day, and only four of the five 
trumpets and one of the two basses were used at any one 
session. 

§ All also available on standard 78 Brunswicks: (a), 
(6) 05253 ; (c), (f) 05254; (d), (4) 05252; (e), (g) 05255. 

Hot on the heels of the H.M.V. LP I reviewed 
last month of recordings by the actual Glenn 
Miller Orchestra of ten of the numbers featured 
in the new “ Glenn Miller Story ” film comes 
this Brunswick LP of recordings from the film 
sound track. 

Apart from St. Louis Blues, the tunes were all 
included in the H.M.V. disc, and whether you 
choose it or this Brunswick will probably depend 
on just two factors—how the performances by 
the orchestra rccruited for the film compare 
with those by Glenn Miller’s Orchestra and 
whether for sentimental reasons you would 
prefer to have Miller’s records to those by film 
group. 

Only you can decide the latter. 

As regards the former there is very little in it. 
The studio orchestra’s brass seems a little better 
than was Millér’s and modern recording has 
made everything, especially the rhythm section, 
brighter and clearer. But, although some of the 
tempos are not quite the same as Miller’s, in the 
matters of both arrangements and performances 
such a keen, and successful, attempt has been 
made to recreate the Miller sound that most of 
the records might have been made by Miller’s 
band. In Little Brown Jug Joe Yukl plays 
Miller’s trombone solo note for note. 

Indeed about the only item that might not 
have been played by Miller’s orchestra is St. 
Louis Blues, featured here as a march for 
reasons which will be clear to all who have 
seen the film. 


Glenn Miller 

Since my review last month of the H.M.V. 
“Glenn Miller Story’? LP (DLP1024) I am 
informed that the Victor Studio recording, and 
not the WABC air check version, of Little Brown 
jug has, after all, been included in it. The 
details should thus read : 


(e) (do. OA085732)—As for (a), except Maurice 
Purtill (drs) replaces Carlson. Tmb solo by Miller. 
10/4/1939. U.S.A. 


Gerry Moore Trio 
**7Fust You, Just Bop (Improvised) (Esquire 
M7-403-2) 
** Now and Then (Hems) ~ M7-405-2) 
(Esquire 10-326—6s. 114d.) 
no); John Hems (gir); Bill Bramwell 
oa 18 1953. London. 

Just You, Fust Bop is just another way of saying 
Jesse Greer’s Just You, Just Me adapted to the 
modern idiom. A neat unpretentious side, it 
has some very fair Gerry Moore piano and 
quietly subtle John Hem’s guitar. Neat and 
unpretentious describe adequately a'so Hem’s 
pleasant little slow reverie, Now and Then. 

Although not startlingly outstanding, I would 
have been satisfied to give each side three stars 
had it not been for the rather excessive surface 
hiss. Really, Esquire ought not to give me these 
continual causes for some complaint or other 
about their home recording. 


Gerry Mulligan New Sounds 
**Fun House (Mulligan) (Am. Prestige 


175-A) . 
** Mullenium (Mulligan) (do. 176-A) 
(Esquire 10-341—6s. 11 


— (bar); Allen Eager (tnr); George 
Wallingt (pno); Phil Leshin (bass); Walter 
Bolden are). OTIB/AMB1. U.S.A. 


There is plenty of Gerry Mulligan here for 
those who like studying modern baritone sax 
trends. 

There is also George Wallington’s piano. But 
while it is easy and unassuming I found it rather 
repetitious and dull, and to my mind it is 
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tenorist Allen Eager who is the one person really 
worth hearing in these two sides which come 
from the time before Mulligan introduced his 
later pianoless Quartet, with Chet Baker, and 
produced considerably newer and more exciting 
Mulligan sounds. 

That Quartet comes to us again this month 
with : 


try Mulligan Quartet 
*#** Bernie’s Tune (Miller) 


number unknownt) 
*** Freeway (Chet Baker) (do.t) 
(Vogue V2158—6s.) 

Mulligan (bar); Chet Baker (tpt); Bob Whitlock 
(bass); Forrest ‘** Chico ’’ Hamilton (drs). U.S.A. 
Released America late 1052. 

t The master Nos. on the labels are merely French 
Vogue references. 

Compared with some records conceived in the 
name of modern jazz, including even some of 
those by this same Quartet, there is here an 
almost surprising lack of anything savouring of 
pretention, extravagance or gallery-fetching. 
Thoughtfulness pe sincerity are the most 
noticeable characteristics, but this should in no 
way prevent the discriminating modern idiom 
devotee from appreciating their merit. 

Honours are shared about equally by all 
concerned, with an extra bow to Mulligan for his 
imaginative usage of a limited instrumentation. 
Once again he shows that it is quality more than 
quantity that counts when it comes to jazz in the 
modern manner, though I still think that he has 
gained nothing, except perhaps a saving of cost, 
by the omission of that usually accepted 
foundation of all small groups, the piano. 


Freddy Randall and his Band 
***Carolina in the Morning 
(Parlophone CE14789) 
***Tin Roof Blues (New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings) (do. CE14790) 


(Am. Pacific, 


(Donaldson) 


(Parlophone 78 R3835—5s.; 45 MSP 
6087—5s. 64d.) 

Randall (tpt) ; ay Semple (clart); Betty 

Smith (inr) ; an Cave (tmb); Dave Fraser 


(pno); Ken Englefield (bass) ; Lennie Hastings (drs). 
17/11/1958. London. 

Admirers of Freddy Randall and his band 
will find these two sides, with their good solos by 
clarinettist Archie Semple, trombonist Norman 
Cave, pianist Dave Fraser and of course the 
excellent Freddie himself, two of the best they 
have yet produced. 

But Carolina has a further interest. It lets us 
hear for the first time on records Betty Smith— 
one of those rarities, a really good girl tenor 
saxist. She is twenty-four years old, and her 
right name is Betty Peberdy, for she is the 
wife of Jack Peberdy, who plays trumpet, 
accordion, saxophone, piano and bass and is 
now a regular member of the Randall band 
along with Betty. She is a Leicester girl, and 
her mother runs a hotel in Sileby. She has 
played with Gracie Cole and Ivy Benson. She 
was with Randall for a short time in 1949, and 
only left him to get married. But the lure of 
jazz was too strong, and the end of last year 
found her back again in the Randall band—for 
keeps this time I hope, says Freddie—complete 
with her better half. 


*Ronnie Scott Jazz Group—vVol. II 
*#**7 May Be Wrong (Sullivan, Ruskin) ; 
the Alamo (Kahn, Jones) ; Day FB 
(Strayhorn) ; Stringin’ the Fug (Anon.) ; 
Lullaby in Rhythm (Sampson) ; Seven 
Eleven (Carpenter, Williams) ; What’s 
New ? (Haggart, Burke) ; °S Wonderful 
(Gershwin) ; How Am I to Know? 
(Parker, King) ; Just One of Those 
Things (Porter). (Esquire ELP423, 
ELP424) 
(12 in. Esquire 32-002—36s. 54d.) 
Scott, Pete King (inrs); Derek Humble (alo) ; 
Benny Green (bar); Jimmy Deuchar (‘pt); Ken 
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Wray (/mb); Norman Stenfalt (pxo); Lennie Bush 
(bass); Tony Crombie (drs). 2/2/1953. Paris Cinema, 
London. 

Like Esquire’s first Ronnie Scott Jazz Group 
LP, reviewed last January, this is a recording of 
a B.B.C. Overseas Service ‘“* Ronnie Scott Jazz 
Club” programme, and although the broad- 
cast took place two months later than the one 
that produced the first LP, and there was an 
addition to the group in the person of tenor 
saxist Pete King, the music is on much the same 
lines. 

That is to say, adventurous modern jazz, 
mostly good, often excellent. 

As producer Jimmy Grant explains it in his 
sleeve note: “ These are nine men with an 
original policy playing new arrangements 
specially written for the band by Jimmy 
Deuchar, Tony Crombie, Norman Stenfalt, 
Harry Klein and others” and “ in the forty- 
five minutes of music recorded here are able 
to spread themselves, unencumbered by the 
limitations of ordinary broadcasting procedure.” 

That last phrase is a masterpiece of under- 
statement, at any rate as regards Stringin’ the 
Jug, which runs for nine and three-quarter 
minutes. Also why Mr. Grant chose to mention 
especially arrangements it is difficult to see 
because most of what we hear is extemporised 
solos. 

However that is perhaps of minor import. 
What is important is that this is a great record 
for those who like jazz in the modern idiom and 
can take it in the advanced way it is presented 
here. 


Ronnie Scott Quartet 
*** How Am I To Know (Parker, 
(Esquire RS392-2) 
*** Night and Day (Porter) (do. RS393-1) 
(Esquire 10-335—6s. 114d.) 

Scott (tnr) ; Rocky Coluccio (pno); Lennie Bush 
(bass); Tony Crombie (drs). 18/6/1953. London. 

These are very different propositions from 
anything on the Scott LP. 

Both are modern style jazz. But compared 
with the ambitiousness of the Scott Jazz Group’s 
performances Night and Day is simple stuff, as 
easy on the mind as it is on the ear, and the 
languorously paced How Am I To Know adds 
sedateness to simplicity. 

The sides come from the same session as the 
Scott Quartet’s Tangerine and I Cover the Water- 
front issued on Esquire 10-311 last August. 
They feature, in addition to Scott’s tenor, and 
in Night and Day a short solo spot by drummer 
Tony Crombie, American pianist Rocky 
Coluccio. He was visiting London at the time, 
and advantage was taken of this to invite him 
to take part in this Ronnie Scott date. He shows 
up better as a rhythm section man than as a 
soloist. Even so I would class him as more 
suitable for big bands than small groups. But 
this is hardly surprising when one rememberes 
that for much of the time since the war he was 
with the Jarge Sam Donahue and Tommy 
Dorsey bands. 

As for Scott, he certainly did not help matters 
by not seeming to know quite when he was due 
to take over from Coluccio in How Am I ? But, 
playing “‘ cool”’ tenor with all his usual poise 
and some of his usual inventiveness, he stands 
out as the star of the proceedings. 


George Shearing Quintet 
*#** Tempo De Cencerro (Two sides) (Shearing) 
(Am. M.G.M. 53-S-380, 381) 
(M.G.M. 701—5s. 6d.) 

Shearing (pno); Al McKibbon (bass); Bill Clarke 
(drs); Catalino Rolon (shaker); Candido Camero 
(bongoes); probably Cal Tjader (cow-bell); possibly 
also John Thielemans (gtr). 2/9/1953. U.S.A. 

The “ possibly’? before John Thieleman’s 
name in the above personnel is due to the fact 
that although his name is included in the line-up 
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as given on the label, no guitar is audible on 
the record. 

But that’s another of those minor points. The 
important thing is that George Shearing has 
given us in this double-sided record something 
not only different from anything we have had 
from him previously, but something that is 
exciting too. 

Concerro is Spanish for cowbell, and Mr. 
Shearing’s Tempo De Concerro is a Latin- 
American rhythm production designed for it 
and other Latin-American percussion instru- 
ments. 

The first side is played at slow tempo, the 
second fast, and both are more conspicuous as 
patterns in rhythm than for anything one could 
call a tune. But the Shearing Quintet, aug- 
mented for the occasion by bongoist Candido 
Camero and shaker player Catalino Rolon, 
certainly puts the rhythms over. 


xWillie “The 
Orchestra 
“ The Lion Steps Out ”’ 

**The Licn Steps Out (Smith, Lawrence, 
Goodwin) (a); When the Saints Go 
Marching In (Trad., cribbed by Smith, 
Lawrence) (V by Myra Johnson) (a) ; 
Hoity Toity (Smith, Lawrence) (6) ; 
Willie’s Blues (Smith, Lawrence) (a) ; 
Background Music for a Cocktail Party 
(Smith) (a) ; Carolina Shout (Johnson) 
(6) ; Stop It, Foe (Smith, Lawrence) (V 
by Willie Smith and Myra Johnson) 
(a) ; The Romp (Smith, Lawrence) (a). 
(Am. Blue Circle LRL27, LRL28) 

(London H-APB1017—235. 1d.) 
(a)—Smith (pno); Cecil Scott (inr); Henry 
win (tpt); Jimmy _ Archey (tmb); George 
** Pops *’ Foster (bass); William ‘* Keg ’’ Purnell 
(drs). (C) 15/8/1953. U.S.A. 

(6)—Smith (pno); Purnell (drs). Same session. 

Whoever wrote the label copy for this LP 
apparently failed to realise that the tune after 
which he named the disc starts off one of the 
sides, so that side should have been marked 
Side I. Instead it is marked Side II. 

But perhaps he wanted to make us think that 
this was Willie Smith’s cocktail party. If so he 
was quite right to mark the side that starts off 
with Background Music for a Cocktail Party, No. 1. 
For this one certainly is cocktail party stuff, 
complete with the inane chatter of the guests 
that usually goes on at such affairs. 

All the other items—a hotch-potch lot if ever 
there was one—are not in the same vein, but 
most of them sound for one reason or another 
equally drab. Sometimes it is because although 
the band includes well-known jazz stalwarts, 
as an ensemble they show up as anything but 
outstanding. At other times it is the tunes. 
Some of Mr. Smith’s originals (e.g. Stop It, Foe) 
are pretty weak. 

Best thing about the disc is the singing of 
Myra Johnson, a blues shouter who, despite her 
roughness, has distinct possibilities—if you like 
blues shouters ! 

Willie Smith does fairly well, but although 
he is only fifty-seven much of what earned him 
the nickname of “ The Lion”? fifteen or more 
years ago seems to have faded, and all round 
these records are no more credit to him than 
they are to the American Circle Company that 
made them. 


Lion” Smith and his 


*Sir Charles Thompson All Stars 
Strange Hours (i) (f) ; Tunis In (i) (e) ; 
20th Century Blues (i) (c) ; If I Had You 
(ii) (6) ; Taking Off (i) (a) ; The Street 
Beat (i) (d); Rhythm Hitch (i) (g); 
Mad Lad (i) (hk). (Am. Apollo AP5006, 
AP5007) 
(Vogue LDEo32—27s. 4d.) 
(a) (Am. Apollo R1030), (6) (do. R1031), (c) (do. 


R1032), (d) (R1033)—Thompson (pmo); Charlie 
Parker (alto); Dexter Gordon (inr); Buck Clayton 
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(ot) s Danny Berker (gtr); Jimmy Butts (bass); 


C. Heard (drs). 4/9/1945. U.S.A. 
(e) (do. R1427), (f) (do. R1428), (h) (do. R1430)— 
; Bob Dorsey (inr); Leo Parker 
Joe Newman (tpt); Freddy Green (gtr) ; 
John Simmons (bass); Shadow Wilson (drs). 
Possibly circa 1948. U.S.A. 

(g) (do. R1429)—Thompson (pno); Green (gir) ; 
Simmon (bass); Wilson (drs). Same session. 

(i) Composed by Thompson ; (ii) composed by Ted 
Shapiro. 

The mixing in the items recorded at the 1945 
session of such contrasting stylists as ex-Basie 
trumpet man Buck Clayton, “ Sir Charles” 
Thompson (who, although considered by some 
as a bop protagonist, was more of a Basie 
disciple) and such an out and out modernist as 
Charlie Parker may appear incongruous. 

But it has come off here—not through any 
compromise on the part of any individual, but 
because there is the common to all leavening 
influence of a rhythm section which adheres to 
much the same idiom no matter what particular 
style any soloist may be employing. 

As regards the soloists (and the items are all 
for the most part the usual soloists’ set pieces) 
there is plenty of “ Sir Charles’s” neat and 
pretty piano, some good Dexter Gordon tenor 
and some excellent Parker alto. This was 
apparently one of the not too many days of the 
time when Parker was really sure of himself. 

But I am not sure that it is not Buck Clayton 
who steals the show. He had just returned to 
civil life from war service and was in great form, 
especially in Jf J Had You. 

The later session produced more acceptable 
Thompson and good work by trumpet player 
Joe Newman. 

But unfortunately there was also Leo Parker. 
His exuberance produces plenty of drive. But 
it is too often offset by extravagances that 
degenerate into downright musical vulgarity. 
No wonder Thompson took his title for a 
showcase for Leo Parker’s baritone from all his 
all too well deserved nickname, ““The Mad Lad”’. 


*Art Van Damme Quintette 
** Cocktail Capers ” 

*** Dark Eyes (Trad.) (Am. Capitol 2711) ; 
LPve Got You Under My Skin (Porter) (co. 
2706) ; Meadowland (Trad.) (do. 2709); 
If I Had You (Shapiro) (do. 2705) ; 
I Know that You Know (Youmans) (do. 
2708) ; The Breeze and I (Lecuona) (do. 
2707) ; Lover (Rodgers, Hart) (do. 
2703); The Man I Love (Gershwin) 
(do. 2704). (Am. Capitol H178) 

(Capitol LC6622—23s. 1d.) 

Van Damme (accordion) ; Charles Calzaretta (vib) ; 
Claude Sheiner (gtr) ; Lewis Skalender (bass) ; Max 
Mariash (drs). 20/12/1947. U.S.A. 

If you want to hear one of America’s more 
stylish accordionists in a setting that is tuneful 
and tasteful in its polite drawing-room way, 
here’s your chance. 


*George Wallington Trio 

**#* Twins (Wallington) ; Polka Dot (Walling- 
ton) ; J’ll Remember April (De Paul, 
Johnston) ; High Score (Wallington) ; 
Hyacinth (Wallington) ; Joy Bell (Wal- 
lington) ; J Didn’t Know What Time It 
Was (Rodgers, Hart) ; Fine and Dandy 
(Swift, James). Progressive 
E1-LCB4178-1, 4179-1) 

(Esquire 20-025—27s. 34d.) 

Wallington (po); Curly Russell (bass); Max 
Roach (drs). 21/11/1951. U.S.A. 

Pianist-arranger George Wallington recorded 
all this some ten months before his Summer Rain 
and Love Beat (Esquire 10-317, reviewed last 
November) at a time when he was just starting 
out as a soloist in his own right. He had not 
quite acquired his later achieved repose, and his 
touch is a little thumpy and there is a lack of 
feeling and dynamics in most of the items. 
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But otherwise this is a fine piano record. Mr. 
Wallington writes good tunes for the modern 
idiom he favours, plays with style and imagina- 
tion. Also he has no mean technique, as you 
will realise when you hear the exercise in fast 
finger agility he puts over in Fine and Dandy—a 
performance marred only by Max Roach’s 
adroit but superfluous drums solo. 

No wonder Mr. Wallington was hailed as 
the logical successor to Bud Powell’s crown as 
Pianist No. 1 when, owing to illness, Powell 
temporarily went out of circulation. 


*Putte Wickman-Reinhold Svensson 

Sextet 

*** Because of George (Svensson) (a); Tasty 

Pastry (Svensson) (6); Bury Your 

Worries (Anon.) (c) ; Pin Up (Anon.) ; 

Top o° the Mornin’ (Anon.) (c); Blue 

Lou (Sampson) (c); Stealing Apples 

(Waller) (c) ; Queen of Saba (Anon.) (c). 

(Swedish Metronome PRLP155-A, -B) 
(Esquire 20-024—27s. 34d.) 

(a)—Wickman (clart); Svensson (fno); Bo 
Callstrom (vib); Rolf Berg (gtr); Gunnar Almstedt 
(bass); Andrew Burman (drs). 19/9/1952. Sweden. 

(6)—As for (a), minus Wickman. Same session. 

(c)—As for (a). 1/4/1953. Sweden. 

Just why the composers of so many of these 
tunes seem to have preferred to remain anony- 
mous I don’t know. They had nothing to be 
ashamed of. Their melodies are all tuneful, and 
at least one of them, Bury Your Worries, would 
have, with suitable lyrics, all the makings of a 
popular hit. 

And the numbers are given performances 
worthy of them. The Swedes play with their 
usual cool poise, polish and perspicacity, and 
nothing has been lost by the toning down of 
the modern idiom in which they usually 
indulge. 

To discover where Putte Wickman found his 
inspiration one has only to hear Stealing Apples. 
It might have been played by our old friend, 
that Mr. Goodman. 


* * 
Jazz Archives 
Due to space considerations, reviews 
of the latest London “Jazz Archives” 
records are unavoidably held over. It is 
hoped to include them next month. 
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*Mary Lou Williams and her Rhythm 
*** The Surrey with the Fringe on Top (Richard 
Rodgers) ; Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) ; 
Opus Z (Williams, Nichols) ; From this 
Moment On (Porter); °S Wonderful 
(Gershwin) ; Mary’s Waltz (Williams, 
Nichols) ; You’re the Cream in My Coffee 
(De Sylva, Brown, Henderson) ; In the 
Purple Grotto (Williams). (Am. Atlantic 
15749, 15779) 
(Esquire 20-026—27s. 33d.) 
Mary Williams (pno); Carl Pruitt (bass); Billy 
Clark (drs). 7/3/1951. U.S.A. 
Mary Lou Williams plays everything here, 
from Leoncavallo to Gershwin to three accept- 
able “ originals”? of her own, and _ provides 








‘twenty-four minutes that should delight your 


quieter and more discerning moods. 

Anyone who feared that her excursions into 
bop had caused some loss of the character that 
was Miss Williams of the old days, will find 
much of the familiar Mary back again, including 
her nice ideas on how to select tunes, her 
satisfying ideas about tempi, her easy, relaxed 
style, and the good taste that is invariably a 
feature of her records. 

Indeed about the only thing that prevented 
this from bing a four star disc is that even 
before one comes to the end of it one cannot 
resist the conclusion that, good as it is in most 
other respects, it is all rather too samey, 








